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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

Decoration  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : Period 
Decoration,  which  is  founded  on  Historic  Style,  and 
General  Domestic  Decoration,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  making  everyday  surroundings 
pleasant  and  attractive.  It  is  with  the  latter  section 
that  this  book  is  concerned  chiefly,  although  a chapter 
dealing  with  studies  in  period  decoration  is  included. 

The  function  of  decoration  will  be  examined  in  this 
opening  chapter,  and  the  various  influences  that  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  planning  of  schemes  will  be 
reviewed.  Following  this  will  be  a chapter  dealing 
with  the  lines  of  a room,  the  mouldings  and  their 
proportions  and  relation  to  each  other.  Illustrations 
provided  with  scales  of  heights  show  clearly  the  points 
raised  in  connection  with  such  features  as  skirtings, 
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dados,  cornices,  and  so  forth.  The  treatment  of  rooms 
with  simple  panelling,  and  the  possibilities  of  such 
features  as  recesses  and  niches  occupy  another  section, 
and  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  fireplaces  and  their 
grates,  overmantels,  doors  and  windows,  colour  schemes 
for  paint,  distemper  or  paper,  and  their  development, 
curtains  and  valances.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to 
show  by  clear  illustrations  and  by  the  use  of  non- 
technical language  that  the  rooms  in  a small  house 
or  flat  can  be  decorated  simply,  inexpensively,  but 
effectively,  and  that  restraint  and  understanding  are 
worth  more  than  the  cold  accuracy  of  a perfect 
reproduction  of  some  particular  period. 

Perhaps  the  war  has  been  responsible  for  the  rather 
tawdry  and  semi-barbaric  ideals  that  have  crept  into 
decorative  work ; perhaps  war  has  always  exerted 
this  deplorable  influence,  but  whatever  path  serious 
decoration  may  be  taking,  the  fact  comes  before  us 
that  many  people  are  disregarding  the  professional 
decorator  and  are  doing  work  for  themselves.  We 
have  got  further  than  half-way  between  style  and 
mere  prettiness,  and  that  is  because  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  people  have  paid  such  close  attention 
to  decorative  work  that  they  can  themselves  instruct 
the  unpretentious  builder  and  house  painter,  and  by 
their  own  directing  influence  can  produce  a room  that 
16 
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has  claims  to  period  and  style  that  are  by  no  means 
negligible.  It  is  the  day  of  the  amateur  decorator, 
and  the  exact,  conventional,  and  too  often  dull 
treatments  provided  by  professionals  will  be  replaced 
by  individualism  in  decoration,  and  in  the  houses  of 
the  future  we  shall  see  rooms  that  are  extremely  clever 
in  the  restraint  and  subtlety  of  their  colouring.  The 
correct  and  academic  treatments  that  upheld  the 
tradition  of  the  good  work  that  had  made  such 
progress  in  the  days  of  Edward  VII,  lack  the  vitality 
of  the  decoration  that  claims  personality.  The  draw- 
back of  the  Edwardian  tradition  in  interior  work 
was  that  it  often  produced  results  that  lacked  even 
remote  traces  of  imaginative  effort. 

The  whole  trend  of  Domestic  Decoration  is  towards 
Simplicity.  We  are  learning  the  value  of  restraint 
and  the  horror  of  competition  in  ornament  within  a 
small  space.  The  whitewashed  wall  with  one  picture 
well  set  upon  it  gives  a sense  of  repose  and  content, 
but  a wall  treated  with  a Morris  paper  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  our  parents  with  six  or  seven  water  colours 
displayed  upon  its  tortured  surface  only  suggests 
the  confusion  of  two  films  thrown  on  one  screen  at 
the  same  time.  The  achievement  of  simplicity  and 
pleasant  surroundings  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
spending  of  money.  Our  parents  overcrowded  their 
B 17 
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rooms  and  left  no  space  and  thereby  excluded  any 
possibility  of  a restful  atmosphere  ; but  we  are  learning 
to  bring  comfort  and  simplicity  to  our  rooms  by 
taking  out  unnecessary  objects  and  rearranging  the 
furniture  and  ornaments. 

The  contriving  of  backgrounds  for  our  furnishing 
is  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  simple,  domestic 
decoration.  Unpretentious  treatment  and  the  ruth- 
less elimination  of  ugly  or  unnecessary  ornamentation, 
colouring  that  is  planned  with  regard  to  the  aspect 
and  lighting  of  a room,  balance  in  the  lines  which  are 
founded  on  the  good  proportion  of  skirting,  dado 
frieze  and  cornice — these  are  fundamental  considera- 
tions, and  thought  given  to  such  matters  can  achieve 
the  harmony  and  interest  of  good  taste  and  the  undying 
charm  of  agreeable  surroundings. 

There  was  a phase  in  decoration  that  encouraged 
the  development  of  rooms  where  originality  assumed 
the  guise  of  violence.  There  was  much  talk  con- 
cerning 44  strong  colour,”  and  practical  expression  of 
this  topic  transformed  the  walls  of  a room  into  mere 
surfaces  for  carrying  colour,  strong,  violent  colour 
that  distressed  the  eyes  and  depressed  the  soul. 
Rooms  in  deep  blues,  walls,  ceiling,  carpet,  curtains, 
upholstery,  lampshades,  door  furniture  and  switch 
plates  all  treated  in  tones  of  blue,  were  hardly 
18 
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unrestful  than  rooms  that  were  mere  riots  of  con- 
tending hues.  The  search  for  originality  that  char- 
acterised the  close  of  the  Victorian  period  led  de- 
corators along  strange  roads  ; but  when  it  was  realised 
that  originality  did  not  necessarily  imply  complete 
abandonment  of  everything  that  previous  centuries 
had  employed,  when  the  charm  of  old-time  rooms  and 
antique  furniture  was  discovered,  then  decoration 
began  its  development  guided  by  examples  from  the 
past,  but  reflecting  the  spirit  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  its  own  time.  We  have  outgrown  colour  violence 
to-day  and  prefer  distinction  rather  than  notoriety. 
Joseph  Thorp  defined  these  qualities  very  crisply 
when  he  wrote  : “ Distinction  is  a quality  which 

cannot  be  achieved  by  brute  force,  or  by  mere  ex- 
pensiveness. It  is  an  effect  of  skill  and  reticence. 
Any  man  can  achieve  a certain  notoriety  by  wearing 
a mauve  silk  hat,  but  will  not  thus  achieve  the 
reputation  of  being  well  dressed  or  reap  the  rewards 
of  such  distinction.”  1 

It  has  been  said  elsewhere  that  it  is  impossible  to 
frame  regulations  for  matters  that  depend  on  personal 
taste,2  and  it  is  not  the  aim  of  this  book  to  present 
arbitrary  rules  for  decorating  houses.  The  following 

1 “ Printing  for  Business.”  By  Joseph  Thorp. 

2 “ Simple  Furnishing  and  Arrangement.” 
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practical  suggestions  may  be  employed  as  guides ; 
the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  various  schemes  outlined 
is  not  implied,  unless  some  such  association  of  ideas 
happens  to  accord  with  the  reader’s  individual 
inclinations. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  LINE,  AND  THE  USE  OF  MOULDINGS 

The  word  Line  when  used  in  connection  with  the 
decoration  of  rooms  signifies  the  familiar  features 
that  break  up  the  surfaces  of  walls  into  definite  sections, 
skirting,  dado,  frieze  and  cornice.  These  divisions 
account  for  all  the  space  between  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling,  and  their  correct  proportion  is  of  supreme 
importance.  They  are  not  haphazard  conventions, 
created  by  some  past  fad  of  fashion ; but  are  the 
product  of  long  and  interesting  evolution,  and  have 
been  varied  and  copied  by  different  ages  and  peoples 
since  their  proportions  were  fixed  for  once  and  all 
by  the  Greeks.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  book  to 
discuss  the  historical  aspect  of  decoration,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  explain  the  development  of  the 
dado,  frieze  and  cornice  from  the  classic  orders  of 
architecture.1  A column  standing  on  a pedestal  and 
supporting  an  entablature  illustrates  the  lines  of  a 
room  very  simply.  The  pedestal  and  its  mouldings  are 

1 See  note  A in  Notes  on  Text. 
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skirting  or  base  or  die,  dado,  and  dado-rail  or  cap,  the 
column,  its  shaft  and  capital  represent  the  wall  between 
the  dado  and  the  frieze,  and  the  entablature  above 
becomes  the  frieze-rail  or  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice. 

These  proportions  and  features  were  revived  when 
the  Renaissance  had  turned  the  attention  of  architects 
and  designers  to  classic  models,  and  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  they  were  popularised 
by  a number  of  skilful  decorators,  who  based  their 
work  quite  frankly  on  the  architecture  and  ornament 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Immediately  before  the  Renaissance  the  rooms  of 
houses  had  under  the  influence  of  the  Tudors  attained 
a high  standard  of  beauty  and  comfort.  The  English 
tradition  remained,  and  rooms  were  embellished  with 
foreign  ornament,  introduced  by  foreign  workmen, 
but  the  change  from  English  to  Classic  was  transi- 
tional and  gradual.  To  this  day  oak  panelling  and 
oak  furniture  make  a very  subtle  appeal  to  us,  and 
wainscotted  or  panelled  rooms  that  follow  out  the 
influence  of  the  Tudor  style  possess  considerable 
charm.  Panelling  is  treated  fully  in  the  chapter  that 
follows,  and  for  the  moment  we  are  concerned  with 
plain  wall  surfaces,  and  the  proportion  and  relationship 
of  the  various  mouldings. 

In  a very  plain  room  with  a fairly  low  ceiling  the 
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A.  Fillet  or  Band.  F . OvoLo. 

B.  Astragal  or  Bead.  G.  Civctto. 

C.  Flush.  Bead.  FI . Cymxz  Recta  or- 

D.  Torus.  Og'ee,. 

E . Scotia.  /.  Cyma.  Reversal 

or  Reverse  Oyree,. 
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frieze  and  certainly  the  dado  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  cornice  may  be  replaced  by  the  rounding,  generally 
known  as  the  coving,  of  the  angle  formed  where  the 
wall  joins  the  ceiling.  The  harsh  line  of  the  wall 
and  ceiling  angle  should  always  be  softened  by  a cornice 
moulding  or  by  a cove.  The  skirting  should  invariably 
be  retained,  for  it  is  constructional  and  essentially 
protective,  shielding  the  plaster  of  the  wall  from 
damage,  and  in  addition  creating  an  effect  of  stability 
in  the  decorative  scheme,  because  it  forms  a definite 
base  for  the  wall.  In  the  plain  room  with  plaster 
walls,  distempered  or  papered  with  a plain  paper, 
the  skirting  should  be  simple  in  character  and  only 
four  or  five  inches  high. 

The  value  of  a moulding  lies  in  its  power  to  create 
shadows,  and  to  bring  to  large  plain  surfaces  the  variety 
of  light  and  shade.  The  divisions  of  the  wall  are 
marked  by  mouldings,  and  the  dado  is  bordered  by 
the  dado-rail  or  chair-rail,  which  is  a combination  of 
mouldings,  and  above  is  the  frieze-rail  or  picture- 
rail,  with  the  cornice  mouldings  dominating  the  frieze. 
Such  names  as  Torus,  Ovolo,  Cavetto,  Cyma  Recta  and 
Cyma  Reversa  would  convey  little  if  unaccompanied 
by  illustrations,  but  these  types,  their  variants  and 
combinations,  are  shown  both  in  section  and  perspective 
with  the  lights  and  shadows  their  shapes  produce. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  various  divisions  are  deter- 
mined by  the  height  of  the  room,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  a low  dado  is  better  than  one  too  high. 
A very  high  dado  appears  to  be  stretching  upwards 
in  a vain  endeavour  to  reach  the  ceiling,  and  can  mar 
the  appearance  of  furniture  set  against  it  by  dwarfing 
chairs,  tables  or  cabinets.  In  a room  about  ten  feet 
in  height  a three  or  four  inch  skirting  and  a dado  of 
two  feet  three  inches  or  under  would  be  well  balanced. 

The  dado-rail,  like  the  skirting,  can  boast  a pro- 
tective function  apart  altogether  from  its  influence 
on  the  appearance  of  the  room,  for  its  projecting 
mouldings  prevent  chair  backs  from  injuring  the  wall 
surface  ; and  the  frieze-rail  has  a real  use  too,  for  it 
is  used  for  hanging  pictures,  and  has  become  identified 
with  this  service  to  such  an  extent  that  the  terms 
frieze-rail  and  picture-rail  are  synonomous.  Some 
modern  decorators  deride  the  cornice  as  a useless 
dust-trap,  and  would  do  away  with  all  mouldings 
and  flood  walls  with  colour  to  obtain  their  effects. 
But  unbroken  surfaces  of  colour  are  apt  to  be 
monotonous,  and  if  a room  is  to  be  restful  there  must 
be  no  dominant  quality  that  insists  on  its  presence. 
Decoration  should  never  be  assertive,  otherwise  it 
defeats  its  object  of  providing  a fitting  background 
for  furniture,  pictures  and  people. 
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Each  period  introduced  its  own  particular  groups 
and  arrangements  of  mouldings.  Gothic  mouldings, 
which  were  evolved  in  mediaeval  times,  were  merged 
with  and  superseded  by  the  reproductions  of  classic 


A.B.C.  late  /V**1  Century . 12  Full,  Size . 

DJ.F.  18th  Centum 


mouldings  that  came  with  the  Renaissance  after  the 
Tudor  period.  Jacobean  craftsmen  were  keenly,  alive 
to  the  importance  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  panelling 
they  produced,  and  the  furniture  they  made  indicate 
the  skill  with  which  they  used  various  types  of 
mouldings.  The  simpler  designs  of  Tudor  days  having 
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Dado  \ 


EJW. 


G.H.IJ'  EaAy  18*  Century  Dado  Jildgs, 

1C  L X-  Late  18*  Century  Dado  frlouldbiqs . 

disappeared,  the  enriched  moulding  began  its  de- 
velopment. Enrichment  is  a self-explanatory  term, 
and  mouldings  were  carved  with  patterns  that  were 
designed  originally  in  the  days  of  the  Grecian  civilisa- 
tion, which  in  due  course  were  borrowed  and  adapted 
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by  the  Romans,  and  then  resurrected  and  adapted 
once  more  by  the  architects  and  designers  of  the 
Renaissance.  Copied  and  recopied,  they  are  familiar 


almost  to  the  point  of  weariness,  so  that  the  egg  and 


Cornices  . 


A.B.  C.  Late  lj**1  Century . 
DJEJ.  18th  Century.  ^ 


fa  Full  Size  for 
Rooms  JO  ft.  hifft , 


tongue  pattern  (sometimes  known  as  egg  and  dart) 
in  different  sizes  and  renderings  and  the  inevitable 
acanthus  leaf  come  into  the  background  of  everyday 
life  both  in  rooms  and  on  the  exteriors  of  buildings 
with  a frequency  that  is  seldom  realised. 

The  ultra-modern  decorator  will  condemn  this,  and 
will  prophesy  that  future  ages  will  regard  such  constant 
28 
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use  of  hackneyed  patterns  as  a biting  comment  on  our 
lack  of  taste  ; but  to  the  impartial  observer  there 
occurs  the  possibility  that  future  ages  may  regard 
our  rejection  of  the  designs  some  modern  decorators 
would  offer  as  substitutes  as  a distinct  indication  of 
our  good  taste.  Slavish  copying  is  never  commend- 
able, but  the  employment  of  beautiful  designs  with 
restraint  and  imagination,  moulding  them  to  our  needs, 
and  arranging  them  so  that  they  are  of  actual  assist- 
ance in  the  carrying  out  of  our  decoration  is  obviously 
sound  sense.  Mechanical  copying  of  enrichments  is 
not  very  satisfactory,  and  the  composition  enrichment 
cast  in  a mould  is  a cheap  but  rather  unconvincing  way 
of  getting  a rich  effect.  Strips  of  composition  enrich- 
ment applied  to  mouldings  unless  cast  from  a hand- 
mould  become  too  machine-like  in  effect ; such  orna- 
ment lacks  the  easy  sweep  of  carving  and  the  intimacy 
of  a good  craftsman’s  work.  But  44  compo  ” enrich- 
ments have  their  uses,  and  can  obtain  a fairly  attractive 
effect  in  some  modest  and  inexpensive  attempt  to 
reproduce  a period  room. 

Wherever  possible,  decoration  should  be  considered 
in  conjunction  with  furnishing,  for  the  two  things  are 
closely  related,  and  it  is  of  particular  importance  to 
consider  the  various  pieces  of  furniture  that  are  to 
appear  in  a room  before  the  question  of  having  a dado 
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is  settled.  A plain  strip  of  painted  or  papered  wall 
between  the  skirting  and  the  frieze  may  be  a better 
background  than  a painted  dado  with  wall-paper 
above  it.  For  example,  oak  furniture  always  looks 
well  in  very  plain  settings  : a distempered  wall,  with 
only  a cornice  and  a simple  skirting  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  Jacobean  furniture  than  a modern 
wall-paper  panel  treatment  with  a painted  dado  and  a 
frieze,  with  an  enriched  dado-rail  and  cornice.  Later 
on  some  details  of  schemes  both  for  period  and  modern 
settings  are  given,  and  this  chapter  has  merely  dis- 
cussed the  scaffolding  of  interior  decoration. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  OF  LINE  : PANELLING,  NICHES 

AND  RECESSES 

To  trace  the  history  of  panelling  from  the  days  when 
the  home  and  the  stronghold  were  one,  and  when  the 
stone  wall  formed  the  background  of  all  indoor  life, 
would  be  interesting,  but  out  of  place  except  in  a 
detailed  historical  treatise  on  English  house  building. 
The  extraordinary  wealth  of  designs  provided  by  crafts- 
men of  bygone  days  places  before  decorators  of  the 
present  time  a vast  choice  of  styles,  and  shows  how 
various  experiments  tried  by  past  fashions  have 
worked  out.  There  have  been  failure  and  ugliness  in 
the  past  as  well  as  beauty  and  dignity,  and  it  is  the 
stupidest  of  conventions  to  hold  that  all  things  old 
must  perforce  be  beautiful.  At  all  times  and  through 
all  ages  the  style  that  achieved  a quiet  dignity  and 
was  restrained  rather  than  ostentatious  was  the  means 
of  preserving  a tradition  of  beauty.  Good  taste  has 
not  always  coincided  with  the  mode  of  the  hour,  and 
extravagant  fashions  have  dictated  many  of  the  bad 
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experiments  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

Decoration,  like  furniture,  resembles  a mirror  in 
which  manners  and  modes  of  various  periods  are 
reflected,  sometimes  with  great  clearness,  sometimes 
vaguely  with  uncertain  outlines,  and  although  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  saw  a great 
deal  of  careful  and  conscientious  copying,  the  copyists 
found  that  their  work  unconsciously  acquired  a modern 
interpretation.  An  attempt  to  reproduce  exactly  the 
decoration  of  a definite  period  is  too  often  a surrender 
to  a lifeless  formality  in  the  finished  effect.  We  can 
suggest  a period,  without  trying  to  make  a picture  of 
faultless  accuracy.  Even  in  a room  where  no  expense 
is  spared  in  the  perfection  of  every  detail  of  some  period 
scheme  it  must  inevitably  suggest  incongruity  when- 
ever people  in  the  habiliments  of  the  present  day 
appear  in  it.  We  should  feel  the  absurdity  of  setting 
the  scenes  of  44  The  Beggar’s  Opera  ” in  the  London 
of  1922,  but  we  do  not  always  realise  that  modern 
people  in  modern  clothes  can  spoil  a carefully  con- 
sidered picture  of  a room  of  1722  or  thereabouts.  It 
is  better  to  take  what  is  good  and  most  attractive 
from  the  range  of  past  decorative  work  and  employ 
such  gleanings  with  discrimination. 

Oak  panelling  with  plain  mouldings  struck  on  the 
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styles  and  rails  comes  first  to  our  attention.  The 
vertical  portions  of  the  framework  of  panelling  which 
bind  the  panels  together  are  called  styles,  and  the 
horizontal  parts  are  the  rails.  Such  panelling  is 
essentially  simple  and  can  be  carried  from  floor  to 
ceiling  in  a low  room,  but  a frieze  may  be  allowed  in 
rooms  over  nine  feet  in  height.  A plaster  frieze, 
generally  plain  or  occasionally  decorated  with  heraldic 
designs  in  relief,  can  often  bring  added  value  to  the 
warm  lights  and  rich  tones  of  the  oak  below.  The 
panelling  can  finish  with  a moulded  rail,  plain  or 
castellated.  Early  designs  show  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence, but  panels  were  carved  with  the  linenfold  pattern 
in  thje  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and  finished 
in  many  ways,  and  linenfold  panelling  showed  much 
varied  beauty.1 

Plain  plaster  filled  in  between  vertical  beams  of 
oak  has  found  favour  in  the  various  schemes  of 
46  cottage  ” decoration  that  have  made  such  a wide 
appeal  since  the  revival  of  interest  in  old-world  modes, 
but  none  of  these  schemes  for  plaster  and  oak  or  plain 
panelling  need  imply  the  crudity  that  sometimes 
accompanies  their  introduction.  A room  can  be  simple 
and  plain  without  being  uncomfortably  bare  and  barn- 
like.  There  is  one  disadvantage  in  creating  the  early 

1 See  Note  B in  Notes  on  Text. 
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atmosphere  in  any  room,  and  that  is  the  impossibility 
of  putting  furniture  other  than  oak  therein.  Sheraton 
furniture  in  mahogany  and  satinwood  would  be  hope- 
lessly ill-placed  against  beams  and  plaster  or  oak 
panelling. 

Panelling  became  more  elaborate  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century  saw  far  more  carving  associated  with  such 
work.  The  arcaded  panel  was  typical  of  late  Eliza- 
bethan and  early  Jacobean  work,  and  this  design 
consisted  of  an  arch,  decorated  with  various  patternings, 
that  filled  the  panel  space  between  the  styles  and  rails. 
The  influence  of  the  Renaissance  had  reached  England 
and  scraps  of  classic  ornament  were  copied  and  combined 
with  traditional  treatments,  and  the  result  was  some- 
times a curious  mixture.  Considerable  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  light  and  shade  was  apparent  at  this  time. 

Unfortunately  there  is  little  we  can  use  for  a 
“ modern  ” room  in  this  period.  We  could  take  one 
of  the  simpler  mantelpieces  and  set  it  in  a plain  plaster 
wall  with  an  oak  skirting  and  distempered  wall  sur- 
faces, but  we  should  not  be  creating  a Jacobean  room. 
We  should  get  a room  that  illustrated  intelligent 
appreciation  of  some  good  feature  from  the  past,  and 
we  could  furnish  it  in  an  appropriate  manner,  but  in 
spite  of  the  introduction  of  three  hundred  year  old 
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designs  it  would  remain  a room  of  the  present  time 
both  in  character  and  atmosphere,  for  we.  should 
include  modern  ideas  of  colour  and  arrangement, 
and  graft  on  to  an  early  setting  all  the  knowledge 
of  home  making  and  harmonious  furnishing  that  the 
intervening  years  had  given  us. 

As  the  seventeenth  century  progressed  more  attention 
was  given  to  the  balance  and  beauty  of  the  classic 
architecture  that  imposed  its  influence  both  on  the 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  buildings.  The  early  vigour 
of  the  work  that  had  combined  the  influence  of  the 
Gothic  tradition  with  the  new  ideas  of  the  Italian 
fashions  was  replaced  by  more  correct  but  more  formal 
methods.  Proportion  was  based  on  what  the  designers 
learned  from  the  ruins  of  Italy  and  a working  know- 
ledge of  the  orders  of  architecture  became  an  essential 
part  of  every  architect’s  mental  equipment  and  train- 
ing. Inigo  Jones  established  and  practised  the  ideas 
that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  amplified  later,  and  the 
architectural  influence  of  the  Romans,  which  had 
faded  at  the  close  of  Britain’s  four  centuries  of 
Roman  rule,  was  revived  in  England  after  an  interval 
of  some  twelve  hundred  years. 

Mouldings  became  bolder,  and  there  was  much 
carving.  Fielded  panels  appeared,  and  there  was  a 
distinct  suggestion  of  heaviness  in  the  decoration  of 
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the  period  which  is  sometimes  called  “ Wren,”  after 
the  master  spirit  of  its  particular  inspiration  and 
taste.  The  seventeenth  century  witnessed  the  intro- 
duction of  many  foreign  influences,  particularly  Dutch 
influence  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  which 
changed  the  form  of  furniture,  and  favoured  curves 
and  the  touches  of  heaviness  displayed  in  the  decoration 
of  the  time. 

All  these  phases  of  decoration  can  be  suggested  or 
reproduced  with  absolute  faithfulness  in  the  matter  of 
proportion  and  the  detail  of  ornament,  but  it  is  not 
until  the  early  Georgian  period  is  over  that  we  find  the 
lines  of  rooms  assuming  a lightness  and  an  ease  that 
make  their  employment  in  houses  of  our  own  time  not 
only  practical,  because  they  provide  an  adaptable 
background  for  furnishing,  but  often  desirable. 

Simple  panelling  treatments  may  be  simulated  by 
applying  mouldings  on  plaster  walls,  and  painting 
over  both  plaster  and  woodwork.  The  moralists  among 
modern  decorators  will  declare  that  this  is  wrong 
because  mouldings  used  in  such  a manner  serve  no 
purpose,  and  that  the  only  excuse  for  mouldings  on 
real  panelling  was  their  softening  of  the  line  where  the 
panel  joined  the  styles  and  rails.  Decoration  must 
have  some  reference  to  construction  is  their  conten- 
tion ; but  decoration  that  has  evolved  through  the 
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needs  of  construction  and  which  can  obtain  a pleasant 
effect  should  not  be  excluded  because  it  fails  to  satisfy 
a certain  school  of  thought. 

The  arrangement  of  such  applied  panelling  must  be 
planned  with  a view  to  the  furniture  that  will  ultimately 
be  used  in  the  room.  The  dimensions  and  projected 
positions  of  pictures  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
also,  and  if  there  are  points  for  wall  lights  their  placing 
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must  be  thought  of  before  the  panels  are  set  out  on  the 
walls.  If  there  is  a low  dado  it  is  best  to  leave  it  plain 
and  not  attempt  to  reproduce  small  panels  that  will 
carry  on  the  lines  of  the  larger  ones  above  the  dado- 
rail.  The  arrangement  of  panelling  is  not  limited, 
and  offers  much  in  the  way  of  variety.  Panels  can  be 
formed  without  a dado,  and  can  occupy  the  space 
between  the  frieze  and  skirting,  and  their  introduction 
makes  no  arbitrary  demands  on  the  shape  or  size  of 
a room. 

There  are  many  mouldings  of  simple  section  that 
can  be  used,  and  illustrations  of  their  design  together 
with  suggestions  for  their  arrangement  are  included 
in  this  chapter.  The  cost  of  applied  mouldings  is 
not  prohibitive,  and  some  manufacturers  specialise  in 
the  making  of  panelling  and  of  styles  and  rails  and 
mouldings  that  can  be  fitted  into  rooms  without  great 
expense  or  difficulty.  To  have  old  panelling  adapted 
for  a room  or  to  have  exact  reproductions  made  would 
be  costly.  The  outstanding  advantage  of  the  simple 
methods  mentioned  is  that  they  can  be  carried  out 
in  any  room  large  or  small  and  do  not  require  the 
supervision  of  an  expert  decorator.  If  the  wall  is 
plugged  at  intervals  on  the  lines  that  the  panel  is 
going  to  follow,  the  moulding  can  be  screwed  on,  and 
the  screw  heads  puttied  over,  and  painted  with  the 
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rest  of  the  room.  The  panels  can  be  plotted  out  on 
the  wall  beforehand,,  and  lengths  required  can  be 
estimated,  care  being  taken  to  allow  for  the  mitring 
at  the  angles.1  Rooms  treated  in  this  manner  lend 
themselves  easily  to  attractive  colour  schemes,  and 
establish  a balanced  and  interesting  background. 

In  the  arranging  of  any  room  there  arises  the  question 
of  fitments,  and  whether  the  room  is  plain  or  panelled 
the  problem  of  recesses  and  odd  corners  and  angles 
must  be  dealt  with  also.  Cupboards  and  shelves 
must  be  considered  in  the  planning  out  of  the  lines 
and  they  must  not  be  included  as  afterthoughts : 
niches  for  china  or  books  may  be  regarded  as  actual 
and  not  unimportant  parts  of  the  decorative  scheme. 

Space  is  valuable  in  the  house  or  flat  of  moderate 
size,  and  the  advantage  of  fitted  cupboards  in  recesses 
is  obvious.  In  a decorative  scheme  of  early  period 
with  plain  plaster  walls  open  bookshelves  in  oak  or 
dark-stained  wood  are  suitable,  and  if  such  shelves 
are  enclosed,  their  doors  can  follow  some  design  in 
keeping  with  the  period.  In  this  way  pieces  of  old 
oak  panelling  and  carving,  framed  and  set  correctly  in 
the  manner  of  their  period,  can  often  be  utilised  with 
excellent  effect. 

1 The  ends  of  two  pieces  of  moulding  which  are  alike  in  section  will, 
when  cut  at  an  angle  of  45°,  fit  against  one  another  to  form  a right  angle 
and  are  said  to  make  a mitre  joint. 
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Cupboards  and  shelves  should  not  be  introduced 
simply  with  a view  to  filling  an  odd  corner  ; they 
should  have  a specific  purpose,  and  as  far  as  possible 
their  ultimate  use  should  determine  their  design. 
There  are  a few  practical  points  connected  with  their 
construction  that  will  repay  attention.  Cupboard 
doors  should  not  be  hung  so  that  the  opening  of  them 
shuts  out  light  from  the  inside ; and  to  facilitate  cleaning 
there  should  be  detachable  or  loose  pins  to  the  hinges 
so  that  the  doors  can  be  removed  entirely  if  necessary. 
The  cause  of  cleanliness  is  advanced  also  by  the  use 
of  Tonks  strips  for  supports  to  shelves,  allowing  them 
to  be  moved  and  cleaned  and  set  to  any  height 
required.  Shelves  if  fixed  should  be  fitted  about  half 
an  inch  short  of  the  width  of  the  cupboard  interior 
so  that  a gap  is  provided  between  them  and  the  wall 
enabling  the  corners  to  be  dusted  easily  and  thoroughly. 
Cupboards  and  fitted  furniture  can  save  money  that 
would  have  to  be  expended  on  independent  pieces, 
such  as  wardrobes,  bookcases  and  china  cabinets, 
and  such  fixtures  often  perform  their  particular  function 
far  more  efficiently  than  articles  designed  and  con- 
structed in  periods  when  the  study  of  convenience 
had  hardly  begun,  when  ornament  sometimes  excluded 
utility,  and  when  domestic  labour  was  cheap  and 
abundant.  Fitments  that  are  well-planned  can  reduce 
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the  labour  of  dusting  and  cleaning  very  considerably, 
and  if  they  are  built  into  recesses  they  should  be  carried 
right  up  to  the  ceiling  so  that  no  dust  traps  are  created 
and  no  space  wasted.  This  applies  specially  to  rooms 
where  the  decoration  is  simple.  In  a panelled  scheme 
a better  effect  is  obtained  if  the  cupboard  fitment  does 
not  continue  above  the  frieze,  and  the  frieze  is  carried 
forward  and  over  the  top  to  form  a finish. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  concealed 
cupboards  fitted  with  jib  doors,  that  is  doors  that 
fit  flush  with  the  wall  surface  and  are  undistinguished 
by  mouldings  or  panels,  their  opening  line  being  hidden 
as  far  as  good  workmanship  can  make  such  conceal- 
ment possible.  Decorative  considerations  may  make 
this  type  desirable  in  a room  that  aims  at  a definite 
historical  style.  Overmantel  cupboards  can  then  be 
contrived  without  influencing  the  appearance  of  the 
overmantel  treatment.  A plain  panel  can  open  down 
the  centre  to  disclose  a shelved  recess,  and  the  joining 
can  be  rendered  unnoticeable  by  a picture  fixed  to 
one  side  of  the  centre  panel.  The  idea  of  such  cup- 
boards may  have  originated  in  the  recessed  secret 
cupboards  in  walls  and  panelling  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Priest-holes  and  hiding-places 
for  documents  and  treasure  are  perhaps  responsible 
for  the  practice  of  claiming  space  from  waste  pieces 
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of  wall.  Such  cupboards  are  not  difficult  to  construct 
in  a chimneypiece  if  the  building  is  old,  and  they 
can  be  deep  enough  to  be  really  useful,  for  flues  are 
often  set  back  some  way  from  the  fireplace  opening, 
and  in  the  space  above  the  mantelshelf  there  is  sufficient 
thickness  of  wall  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  a space 
for  shelves.  The  chief  disadvantage  lies  in  the  im- 
possibility of  keeping  on  the  mantelshelf  any  ornaments 
other  than  pieces  of  china  or  glass  that  do  not  come 
above  the  rail  of  the  overmantel  panel  which  is  the 
opening  line  of  the  cupboard. 

Concealed  cupboards  do  not  influence  the  lines  of 
a room,  but  with  the  making  of  niches  for  displaying 
china,  bookcases  with  glazed  doors,  and  fitted  ward- 
robes in  bedrooms  with  solid  panelled  doors  or  panels 
of  cane  or  silk,  the  matter  of  proportion  must  be 
studied  with  care.  A niche  may  be  made  into  a 
definite  decorative  feature,  and  niches  on  either  side 
of  a chimneypiece  may  dominate  the  decoration 
of  the  room.  With  open  shelves  and  semi-circular 
interiors,  framed  by  a circular-headed  architrave 
moulding,1  they  are  most  effective  for  displaying 
china.  The  line  of  the  dado  should  be  carried  across 


1 An  architrave  moulding1  is  the  moulded  bordering  frame  of  a door 
or  window,  originating  in  the  classic  orders  of  architecture,  and  is  also 
the  correct  name  for  the  frieze  moulding. 
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to  form  a plinth  for  a niche,  and  a cupboard  can  be 
formed  with  a panel  of  the  dado  for  its  door.  Glazed 
bookshelves  or  china  cupboards  look  well  when  they 
occupy  a recess  if  they  are  not  carried  down  to  skirting 
level  but  stop 


short  at  the 
shelves  for 
tween  the 
the  frieze  are 
and  very  at- 
such  a simple 
varied  to 
quirements 

= rooms  the 
is  occasion- 
and  clumsy. 


dado.  Open 
books  be- 
dado  and 
easily  fitted 
tractive,  and 
plan  may  be 
meet  the  re- 
of  any  period. 

In  dining- 
serving hatch 
ally  inelegant 

Direct  access  Sai rly  Geor^um  NicheTnxitjTicTtt.  to  the  kitchen 
is  pre-emi-  nently  desir- 

able in  a dining-room  where  simple  and  comfortable 
service  is  the  chief  point  to  be  studied,  but  immunity 
from  the  odours  of  cooking  is  vitally  important  also, 
since  we  have  lost  the  mediaeval  habit  of  cultivating  our 
appetites  through  our  noses.  A serving  hatch  should 
therefore  have  a well-fitted  door,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
idea  to  make  it  part  of  a cupboard  if  the  planning  of 
the  room  permits.  Unless  it  can  be  treated  in  this 
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manner  it  is  best,  from  the  point  of  view  of  appearance, 
to  have  a jib  door,  for  a small  opening  in  a wall  is 
difficult  to  mask  and  often  ugly  if  acknowledged. 

Doors  and  windows  and  their  influence  on  line  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  another  place,  and  in  the  chapter 
that  follows  the  design  and  character  of  the  chimney- 
piece  and  fireplace  are  examined.  By  exploring  the 
function  of  line  we  see  that  decoration  is  more  than  the 
mere  garmenting  of  rooms  with  colour  and  ornament. 
Combined  with  the  art  of  furnishing  harmoniously 
it  enables  the  decorator,  amateur  or  professional,  to 
express  ideas  of  balance  and  proportion  and  capture 
all  the  subtle  beauty  held  by  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  in  a room. 
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FIREPLACES  AND  OVERMANTELS 

The  fireplace  and  its  frame,  the  mantelpiece  and 
overmantel,  can  influence  not  only  the  comfort  of 
any  room  but  can  mould  its  character  in  many  ways, 
and  may  render  the  appearance  of  the  decorative 
scheme  natural  and  pleasant  or  artificial  and  pre- 
tentious. The  treatment  of  the  chimney  breast 1 
can  suggest  a particular  period  if  appropriate  designs 
are  used,  even  though  the  walls  of  the  room  are  plain 
and  do  not  aim  at  any  set  style.  A few  touches  of 
imagination,  combined  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  a period,  can  often  create  a more 
convincing  atmosphere  than  the  painfully  careful 
reproduction  of  every  detail. 

A room  with  walls  treated  with  a coarse  distemper 
and  with  plain  woodwork  stained  or  painted  in  some 
dark  colour  provides  a setting  for  several  types  of 
fireplace  and  mantel.  It  is  essentially  an  early  setting, 
suitable  for  Elizabethan,  Jacobean  and  Cromwellian 

1 The  name  given  to  the  section  of  wall  wherein  the  fireplace  is  set. 
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furniture,  and  the  chimney  breast  can  reflect  the 
decorative  fashions  of  those  times,  simply  or  elabor- 
ately as  desired.  A fireplace  built  in  red  brick  and 
tile  with  a plain  interior  to  take  a dog  or  basket  grate, 
or  with  hobs  made  up  from  brick  with  fixed  bars 
can  be  extremely  attractive  if  properly  constructed.1 
There  need  be  no  crudity  in  the  finish  of  such  designs 
and  they  can  be  varied  very  easily  by  different  patterns 
formed  with  the  bricks  and  tiles  in  the  interior  and 
the  hobs. 

The  fireplace  has  passed  through  many  phases  since 
it  left  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  mantels  with  hoods 
in  wood  and  stone,  and  graceful  arches,  carved  and 
moulded  under  the  influence  of  Gothic  designers, 
can  be  reproduced  in  stone  and  plaster  with  all  their 
subtlety  of  line  and  suggestion  of  generous  warmth 
and  comfort.  A very  simple  type  of  early  fireplace 
can  be  formed  with  moulded  cement  for  the  arch,  a 
plain  oak  shelf  above,  and  a bricked  interior.  Simpler 
still  is  a cottage  type,  with  a broad  oak  beam  instead 
of  an  arch  at  the  top  of  the  fireplace  opening,  built 
forward  like  a hood  to  obviate  any  danger  of  smoulder- 
ing. There  is  no  end  to  the  methods  of  arranging  these 
unassuming  but  exceptionally  practical  and  comfortable 
fireplaces. 

1 Small  bricks  must  be  used,  not  modern  building  bricks. 
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Apart  from  the  built-up  and  independent  fireplace, 
there  are  the  hooded  varieties,  built  forward  into  the 
room,  with  a raised  hearth  of  bricks.  The  hood  may 
slope  backwards  into  the  wall,  or  can  be  carried  straight 
up  to  the  ceiling,  or  it  might  take  the  form  of  a wood 
canopy  projecting  like  a little  roof  over  the  front 
hearth.  The  hood  was  replaced  in  time  by  the  mantel- 
shelf, although  in  Gothic  and  Tudor  designs  there 
is  no  trace  of  a shelf  but  merely  a moulded  finish, 
sometimes  castellated,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stone- 
work. The  panelled  rooms  of  the  fifteenth  and  early 
sixteenth  centuries  often  had  carved  woodwork  round 
the  stone  arch  of  the  fireplace  opening,  and  all  the 
centuries  of  elaboration  and  ingenuity  in  overmantel 
design  were  foreshadowed  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
panels  above  the  glowing  log  fire.  Heraldic  designs 
carved  in  stone  sometimes  appeared  over  the  fireplace 
of  Tudor  times,  and  such  designs  became  more 
intricate  as  the  sixteenth  century  grew  older,  and 
44  strapwork,” 1 began  to  take  part  in  the  make-up 
of  ornament.  In  panelled  rooms  the  overmantel 
was  regarded  as  an  important  feature,  and  the  chimney- 
breast  received  a greater  measure  of  attention. 

Panels  with  elaborate  mouldings,  arcaded  panels, 

1 The  name  given  to  a form  of  ornament  with  interlacing  lines  which 
appeared  frequently  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  work. 
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shelves  with  little  niches  above  them,  carved  figures, 
and  a variety  of  ornamental  forms  found  their  way 
to  the  overmantel,  and  there  is  a wonderful  wealth 
of  models  to  choose  from  if  we  select  an  Elizabethan 
or  Jacobean  scheme  for  a room.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
simplest  methods  of  suggesting  the  decoration  of  those 
days  is  to  use  some  pieces  of  old  oak  panelling  of  the 
period  for  an  overmantel,  framing  them  in  oak,  with 
a plain  shelf  and  mantel  in  the  same  wood,  waxed  to 
a dark,  even  tone.  It  is  not  a difficult  matter  to  copy 
the  lines  of  the  simplest  varieties  of  early  Jacobean 
mantels  and  overmantels,  but  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  wood  is  stained  darker  before  waxing,  and 
panelling  of  this  period  should  never  be  painted.  Much 
of  the  decorative  value  of  its  design  lies  in  the  fight 
and  warmth  of  the  wood  whose  beauty  it  emphasises. 

The  design  of  the  fireplace  has  been  controlled  in 
the  past  by  the  needs  of  cooking  and  the  changes  in 
the  method  of  heating.  In  early  times  in  farm-houses 
a fire  was  lighted  once,  and  was  kept  alight  continually 
unless  accident  allowed  it  to  go  out.  Each  night 
would  see  the  large  and  wasteful  fire  replenished  with 
logs,  and  on  the  following  morning  bellows  would  fan 
the  glowing  ashes  into  fresh  flame,  and  so  the  fire 
would  five  on  night  and  day  perhaps  for  years.  Built 
directly  on  the  hearth,  such  fires  demanded  fireplaces 
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of  ample  dimensions.  Eventually  the  value  of  the 
hob  grate  was  recognised,  and  after  it  had  been  associ- 
ated with  kitchens,  where  it  proved  its  utility,  it 
appeared  in  the  living  rooms  of  the  house,  and  developed 
many  interesting  and  attractive  forms.  The  hob  grate 
sends  more  heat  into  the  room  than  the  picturesque 
basket  grate  slung  on  its  dogs  and  allowing  most  of  the 
warmth  to  escape  up  the  flue  without  radiating  into 
the  room  at  all.  For  economy  and  efficiency  it  reigned 
triumphant  until  modern  coal-burning  grates  and 
stoves  were  manufactured. 

The  dog  grate  was  not  banished  altogether  by  the 
built-up  stove,  and  there  are  many  varieties  of  small 
dog  grates  and  basket  grates  which  burn  a moderate 
amount  of  coal,  and  whose  heating  power  can  be  in- 
creased by  a piece  of  firebrick  fitted  to  the  back  which 
tends  to  project  the  warmth  into  the  room.  For 
fireplace  interiors  there  are  countless  designs  of  cast- 
iron  firebacks,  which  vary  in  size  to  suit  the  backs  of 
hob  grates  or  the  larger  space  that  accommodates  a 
dog  grate.  The  treatment  of  the  fireplace  interior 
must  harmonise  with  the  mantelpiece,  and  harmony 
may  be  achieved  not  necessarily  by  absolute  adherence 
to  the  restrictions  of  period  but  by  the  study  of  such 
matters  as  balance  and  proportion. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
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a type  of  chimneypiece  treatment  was  designed  that 
is  of  lasting  value  for  simple  rooms.  A bold  applied 
moulding  framed  the  fireplace  opening,  and  above  it 
was  a flying  shelf,  projecting  straight  from  the  wall 
level  without  being  connected  with  the  applied  moulding. 
Over  the  shelf  would  be  a plain  panel,  or  a mirror 
framed  against  the  wall ; . sometimes  there  would  be 
no  flying  shelf,  only  a mirror,  or  panelling.  The 
eighteenth  century  produced  many  delightful  models 
that  can  be  used  in  rooms  of  to-day,  and  mantelpieces 
with  graceful  mouldings,  carved  and  fluted  friezes 
below  their  shelves,  and  a general  effect  of  fine,  firm 
line,  are  easy  to  copy.  Care  should  be  taken  in  adapting 
such  designs  for  some  modern  fireplace,  that  their 
proportion  is  preserved  in  the  event  of  altered  dimen- 
sions. A dignified  Adam  design  does  not  appear  at 
all  incongruous  in  conjunction  with  plain  coloured 
modern  tiles  and  a gas  fire.  But  a reproduction  of 
a Tudor  fireplace,  with  a brick-lined  interior,  in  which 
imitation  logs  conceal  an  electric  lamp  and  glow 
unwaveringly  and  unconvincingly  through  their  tinted 
glass  shapes  cannot  be  commended.  An  electric  radiator 
is  not  ugly,  and  expenditure  lavished  on  such  entirely 
unnecessary  and  not  very  intelligent  imitations  could 
surely  be  employed  on  the  upkeep  of  a real  fire  with 
real  logs  and  subsidiary  heating  from  radiators  or  a 
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portable  oil  stove  if  the  fireplace  was  unequal  to  the 
task  of  warming  the  room. 

The  path  of  mantelpiece  design  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  its  ultimate  downward  turn 
into  the  sepulchral  dullness  of  early  and  mid-Victorian 
marble  mantels,  could  be  traced  out  in  detail  if  this 
book  was  attempting  to  be  an  historical  record,  but  as 
we  only  examine  the  past  with  a selective  eye  we  can 
deal  simply  with  the  types  that  will  be  of  use  to  us 
in  modern  rooms.  Therefore  we  can  ignore  the  heavy 
carving  of  early  Georgian,  and  the  ornate  intricacy  of 
Chinese  Chippendale  chimneypieces,  and  employ  what 
will  best  accord  with  our  appreciation  of  harmony 
and  the  essentials  of  comfort. 

The  applied  moulding  with  the  flying  shelf  can  be 
used  very  successfully  with  panelling,  or  with  papered 
or  plain  painted  walls.  The  moulding  should  have 
base  blocks  and  should  not  be  carried  down  straight 
to  the  hearth.  The  skirting  and  dado-rail  should  be 
stopped  a few  inches  short  of  the  moulding,  and  if  there 
is  a wallpaper  treatment  in  the  room,  a better  effect 
will  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  face  of  the  chimney- 
piece  unpapered  and  painting  it  to  tone  with  the  rest 
of  the  room.  The  applied  moulding  can  be  painted 
to  imitate  marble,  but  this  is  rather  a stupid  conven- 
tion. Though  such  mouldings  were  made  of  marble 
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in  some  of  the  more  luxurious  rooms  of  the  past  there 
is  invariably  an  air  of  tawdriness  about  pointless 
simulation.  Interiors  lined  with  iron  reeded  or  panelled, 
or  with  tiles  of  slate  or  marble,  or  with  bricks  painted 
black  would  be  appropriate,  although  a register  stove, 
marble  linings — sometimes  known  as  jambs — and  a 
hob  grate,  or  a steel  or  tiled  surround  for  a small 
modern  grate  or  gas  fire,  could  be  used  with  excellent 
effect  with  the  simple  applied  moulding.  Above  there 
can  be  a picture  framed  as  a panel  for  the  overmantel. 
A plain  panel  can  have  a hanging  or  a 44  sunray  ” clock 
as  its  central  feature,  but  perhaps  there  is  a hint  of 
elaboration  in  the  66  sunray  ” design. 

From  the  time  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  whose  beautiful 
work  embellished  so  many  of  Wren’s  designs,  to  the 
end  of  the  early  Georgian  period  carving  was  used  so 
lavishly  that  an  exact  reproduction  of  a room  whose 
decoration  obeyed  the  fashions  of  those  days  would 
be  very  costly.  To  discuss  expensive  schemes  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  in  spite  of  the  attraction 
of  plans  for  palaces.  In  mid-Georgian  times  we  find 
a number  of  very  simple  mantelpiece  and  overmantel 
designs  which  we  can  adapt  without  difficulty,  and  use 
with  various  types  of  stove  in  the  manner  outlined 
in  connection  with  the  applied  moulding.  The  picture 
framed  in  the  overmantel  appeared  frequently,  but 
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subjects  were  limited  to  portraits,  studies  of  flowers 
and  ruins,  sometimes  ships,  for  either  convention  or 
lack  of  imagination  prevented  interest  from  becoming 
associated  with  these  overmantel  paintings.  There  is 


Qyoderri  3rick_  and  Tile  Fireplaces . 


a touch  of  lifelessness  about  the  usual  overmantel 
picture,  especially  noticeable  in  very  careful  repro- 
ductions of  period  rooms,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  seek  out  a picture  that  follows  the  ideas 
of  the  past  when  we  are  decorating  a room  of  the 
present. 

Modern  work  is  too  frequently  dismissed  as  impossible, 
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and  with  modern  furniture  is  labelled  “ arty  and  crafty  ” 
by  those  somewhat  dull-witted  devotees  of  the  antique 
whose  worship  is  based  not  on  the  beauty  attained 
by  any  object  but  on  its  age,  which  provides  a safe 
standard  for  appraisement.  On  the  assumption  that 
everything  made  during  the  three  centuries  prior  to 
1800  is  beautiful,  good  taste  becomes  a matter  of 
collecting  rather  than  selecting  ; appreciation  is  classi- 
fication, and  all  sane  and  healthy  ideas  about  simplicity 
and  the  elimination  of  useless  survivals  in  furniture 
and  decoration  must  be  abandoned.  This  point  of 
view  is  too  narrow  to  achieve  the  interest  and  vitality 
successful  decoration  and  furnishing  must  possess. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  a clear  understanding  of  what 
the  term  modern  work  implies.  “New  Art,”  is  the 
reply  that  leaps  to  the  lips  of  the  period  decorator 
who  has  never  troubled  to  think  about  anything  except 
period  decoration.  New  Art,  or  art  nouveau , as  writers 
with  a passion  for  italics  prefer  to  term  it,  was  a phase  ; 
a peculiarly  offensive  phase  by  the  standards  of  post- 
war ideas,  but  it  was  an  effort  to  get  away  from  the 
hopeless  degradation  of  Victorian  work.  A passage 
from  “ A Modern  History  of  the  English  People,”  by 
R.  H.  Gretton,1  illustrates  the  reawakened  interest  of 
the  late  Victorian  period  which  fostered  such  experi- 

1 Volume  I.  1880  to  1898. 
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merits.  In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  year  1891  the 
following  comments  occur  : 44  Educated  taste  at  this 
time  was  much  engrossed  with  4 applied  art.’  Furniture, 
wallpapers,  hangings  were  all  subjected  to  anxious, 


even  over-anxious,  canons  of  beauty  ; the  great  period 
of  the  4 hand-made  ’ was  being  ushered  in  with  rather 
barbaric  chairs  and  tables,  and  silver  implements 
speckled  with  little  hammer-marks.” 

New  Art  wTas  an  indication  of  a desire  for  something 
better  than  the  creators  of  the  whatnot  and  the  cosy 
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corner  could  provide  : it  broke  away  from  established 
forms  of  ugliness  into  fresh  ground,  and  it  has  made 
way  for  other  work  that  has  broken  away  from  ugliness 
altogether.  It  formed  a tradition  that  is  still  carried 
on  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  over- ornamented  and 
badly-proportioned  mantelpieces  and  overmantels  that 
appeal  to  some  builders,  together  with  plaster  ceiling 
roses,  copper  finger-plates  with  heart-shaped  and  kidney- 
shaped plants  stamped  on  them,  stained  glass  panels 
for  front  doors  of  meaningless  design,  and  many  other 
entirely  unnecessary  evils.  Such  work  is  being  done 
to-day  it  is  true,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  heritage  of  an 
age  of  bad  taste  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  modern 
design,  and  it  will  not  characterise  this  period,  any 
more  than,  say,  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  characterises 
the  varying  modes  of  Georgian  taste. 

Many  modern  mantelpiece  designs  can  advance 
claims  to  interest  and  utility  that  enable  them  to  be 
compared  favourably  with  their  eighteenth  century 
predecessors.  In  many  ways  they  follow  the  forms  of 
the  simpler  Georgian  types,  but  occasionally  they 
develop  new  lines  and  embody  fresh  ideas.  There  are 
modern  mantelpieces  with  cupboards  constructed  in 
the  side  panels  for  cigar  boxes,  and  modern  renderings 
of  the  ingle-nook  which  bring  light  and  simple  treat- 
ments to  a place  that  convention  often  condemned  to 
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comparative  darkness  and  the  extreme  discomfort  of 
oak  settles.  There  is  a great  deal  of  freshness  and 
vigour  in  modern  work,  and  a thorough  understanding 
of  the  value  of  judicious  simplicity.  Simple  decoration 
sometimes  overbalances  into  crudity,  but  with  the 
modern  mantelpiece  with  its  coloured  tiles  and  easy 
lines  there  is  little  danger  of  that  uncomfortable 
accident.  The  colour  and  design  of  tiles  are  treated 
in  the  chapters  devoted  to  colour  schemes  for  various 
parts  of  the  house. 

In  rooms  the  problem  of  adapting  existing  mantels 
and  overmantels  often  arises,  and  if  the  removal  of  a 
badly-designed  and  over- elaborated  mantelpiece  is  too 
costly  to  be  considered,  the  application  of  plain  panels 
of  wood  to  cover  the  worst  of  the  ornament  would 
not  be  very  difficult.  In  this  way  an  existing  mantel- 
piece can  be  partially  boxed  over  and  painted  to  match 
the  room.  The  final  effect  may  be  rather  heavy  but 
will  probably  be  preferable  to  the  original  design. 
Many  of  these  stock  patterns  of  mantel  are  cast  in 
metal  and  this  makes  their  concealment  in  the  manner 
suggested  very  difficult  if  not  impossible,  in  which 
case  the  only  alternative  to  removal  is  to  paint  the 
feature  the  same  colour  all  over,  so  that  its  ornament 
at  least  is  not  emphasised. 

Simple  mantels  are  manufactured,  but  they  do  not 
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appeal  to  the  jerry  builder,  so  many  people  who  would 
welcome  their  introduction  in  small  houses  and  flats 
are  debarred  from  them  because  the  amateur  decorator 
has  not  yet  insisted  that  the  builder  must  leave  the 
treatment  of  the  rooms  in  a house  to  the  people  who 
propose  inhabiting  them. 
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DOORS  AND  THEIR  FITTINGS 

In  this  chapter  the  place  of  the  door  in  the  room,  its 
design  and  equipment  must  be  thought  of,  and  although 
it  can  scarcely  be  classified  under  the  heading  of  Interior 
Decoration,  the  treatment  of  the  front  door  can  be 
included,  for  it  is  a problem  that  often  faces  the  amateur 
decorator.  As  the  front  door  is  our  first  glimpse  of 
any  house  it  will  be  a logical  and  proper  proceeding  to 
deal  with  its  design  and  immediate  surroundings  before 
we  enter  and  examine  the  other  doors  of  the  house. 

The  front  door  of  to-day  is  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  castle  gateway  of  yesterday,  but  with  the  passing 
of  times  of  insecurity  the  need  for  massive  construction 
has  vanished.  Old-time  requirements,  however,  have 
left  a few  troublesome  traditions  to  influence  modern 
work,  and  the  fruit  of  this  tiresome  heritage  may  be 
seen  in  the  heavy  and  clumsy  doors  that  disfigure  so 
many  porches.  The  past  has  proved  that  oak  can  be 
recommended  for  durability  as  well  as  good  appear- 
ance, but  as  solid,  massive  doors  are  no  longer  of 
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interest,  we  can  employ  combinations  of  wood  and 
glass,  and  contrive  doors  that  make  the  most  of  day- 
light without  surrendering  strength.  Wooden  doors 
should  be  treated  with  paint  that  will  wash  or  should 
be  stained  and  varnished.  A better  appearance  is 
gained  by  the  former  method.  The  design  of  the  door 
should  be  simple,  with  a plain  panel  below  and  plain 
glass  above,  either  clear  or  frosted.  Stained  glass 
panels  of  the  pattern  usually  selected  by  the  jerry 
builder  are  most  unsatisfactory  as  well  as  entirely 
abominable,  for  they  obscure  light  and  shroud  the  hall 
in  funereal  gloom,  thus  defeating  the  purpose  of  a 
window  in  the  front  door.  They  never  look  clean, 
and  do  not  fill  any  known  requirement  of  modern 
existence.  An  independent  roundel  or  panel  of  stained 
glass  may  be  hung  at  the  back  of  the  front  door  window, 
though  the  stock  designs  of  the  New  Art  school  should 
be  avoided. 

Bells,  knockers  and  letter-boxes  come  into  this 
section,  and  they  enjoy  a wide  variety  of  form.  The 
brazen  glitter  for  which  there  was  once  a craze  has 
faded  into  obscurity,  together  with  many  other  of  the 
utterly  useless  and  work-making  conventions.  Bell- 
plates  and  knockers  can  possess  a simplicity  and 
utility  that  achieves  distinction  without  sacrificing 
good  appearance.  Brass  makes  for  much  needless 
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labour  whether  it  appears  on  beds,  taps  or  bell-plates, 
and  oxidised,  nickelled  or  painted  metal  is  much  neater 
and  cleaner,  for  directly  brass  is  dulled  or  weather- 
spotted  it  loses  its  claim  to  comeliness,  and  constant 
burnishing  becomes  imperative. 

A bell-plate  with  a plainly  moulded  border,  a knocker 
untortured  by  the  fretted  elaborations  and  complicated 
curves  that  collect  dust  and  dirt  and  impose  ornament 
in  the  place  of  design  ; a letter-box  opening  of  sane 
dimensions,  helpful  to  the  postman  who  desires  to 
deliver  a large  envelope  or  magazine  or  newspaper 
without  crushing  it  through  a destructively  small 
space — for  it  is  a convention  among  postmen  to  be 
ever  optimistic  concerning  the  receiving  capacity  of 
the  average  front  door  letter-box — an  opening  edged 
only  by  the  simplest  of  mouldings  with  a flap  that  can 
be  cleaned  easily  from  the  inside,  and  a door  knob  of 
painted  metal  or  glass — such  furniture  is  primarily 
dirt- defeating,  durable  and  distinctive.  Each  fitting 
performs  its  own  particular  job  without  any  inter- 
ference from  misapplied  ornament  or  inappropriate 
material.  For  a modern  house  to  be  equipped  with 
front  door  fittings  that  belong  to  an  age  in  which 
wrought-iron  and  oak  were  employed,  and  to  use 
reproductions  of  old  models  that  do  not  harmonise 
with  a modern  design,  is  as  incompatible  as  the  use 
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of  a broad-brimmed,  feather-loaded  hat  of  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  with  the  sober-hued  lounge  suit  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  number  or  name  of  the  house  can  appear  on  the 


-Details  method  o^adaytui^  modem  doors Jor  early  I/^1  QnturyScheme 
Hori  zontal,  sections . % Ri/l  Size  . 


front  door  or  on  the  fanlight  above  it,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion we  should  study  legibility  rather  than  the  mutila- 
tions of  the  alphabet  that  purport  to  be  ornamental. 
44  A letter  is  essentially  a code  for  the  rapid  signalling 
of  the  sound  it  represents.  Any  notable  departure 
from  the  accustomed  form  means  a loss  of  legibility.” 1 

1 “ Printing  for  Business.”  By  Joseph  Thorp. 
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There  is  no  real  advantage  attached  to  metal  figures 
that  must  be  screwed  to  the  door  : figures  of  a simple 
type  can  be  painted  direct  on  the  door  in  a colour  that 
shows  up  clearly  against  the  rest  of  the  surface,  or  can 
appear  on  the  fanlight. 

Inside  the  house,  doors  do  not  offer  so  many  details 
for  examination.  In  a room,  the  form  of  the  door  is 
the  main  consideration,  and  its  lines  and  general  design 
and  ornamentation,  should  there  be  any,  are  governed 
entirely  by  the  decorative  scheme.  But  no  door  can 
be  a nonentity  ; its  character  is  an  intrinsic  part  of 
the  period  of  decoration  reproduced  by  the  room,  but 
it  should  not  dominate  the  other  features.  The  types 
suitable  for  various  periods  may  be  reviewed  before 
modern  designs  are  mentioned. 

For  a setting  of  early  period  a plain  oak  door  polished 
to  a dark  tone  would  be  appropriate,  but  if  the  decora- 
tion is  to  be  carried  out  in  a room  where  the  existing 
doors  are  of  modern  design  and  panelled  the  panels 
can  be  covered  in  with  three  ply  and  the  whole  door 
painted  a dark  brown  or  black.  A plain  oak  lintel 
chamfered  on  the  inside  may  frame  the  door.  Unless 
an  exact  reproduction  is  made  in  oak  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  an  element  of  patchwork  about  the  making 
up  of  a door  to  represent  a period  design.  The  modern 
decorator  will  insist  that  the  4 4 faking-up  ” of  a door 
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in  a modern  house  to  imitate  a sixteenth  century  type 
is  profoundly  immoral ; but  if  period  decoration  is 
accepted  at  all  (and  we  should  not  ignore  what  is  best 
in  the  past  simply  because  it  was  not  created  in  the 
present),  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  inexpen- 
sive methods  of  achieving  certain  effects.  The  moral- 
ising decorator  shuts  a great  number  of  doors  and 
bars  himself  from  many  pleasant  rooms  in  consequence. 

In  the  suggesting  of  a period  the  door  can  be  adapted 
to  carry  on  the  idea  initiated  perhaps  by  the  chimney- 
piece  treatment.  The  application  of  mouldings  can 
indicate  a style,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  panels 
and  the  design  of  the  architrave  and  overdoor  should 
all  assist  in  the  formation  of  a recognisable  character. 

An  overdoor  treatment  above  the  architrave  can, 
in  addition  to  following  some  definite  style,  lend  an 
appearance  of  height  to  a door  that  may  perhaps  be 
too  low ; but  proportion  must  be  watched  closely 
if  such  alterations  are  made  in  existing  lines.  Many 
Wren  rooms  had  doors  with  curved  or  triangular 
pediments,  and  sometimes  there  would  be  carving 
above  the  architrave,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
overdoors  occasionally  took  the  form  of  a miniature 
entablature  with  frieze  and  cornice  over  the  architrave. 
A multitude  of  varying  forms  came  into  existence,  all 
of  them  influenced  by  the  ancient  classic  designs  and 
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ornament.  Among  the  many  attractive  ideas  that 
have  come  down  to  us  is  the  framing  of  a picture  in 
the  panel  over  the  door.  Ordinarily  in  a panelled 
scheme  there  would  be  a plain  panel  above  the  door, 
equal  in  width,  measuring  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
mouldings,  to  the  architrave  ; but  a picture  painted 
for  this  space  transforms  the  door  into  a very  de- 
lightful feature  with  an  interest  and  attraction  all 
its  own. 

For  the  inside  of  bedrooms  and  bathrooms,  doors  with 
panels  of  mirror  are  practical  and  attractive,  and 
there  can  be  a single  sheet  of  glass  bordered  by  a simple 
moulding,  or  a number  of  square  panels  of  looking- 
glass  fitted  together  and  fixed  with  rosettes  of  plain 
or  coloured  glass. 

There  is  a wide  field  of  choice  for  modern  rooms  if  the 
traditional  lines  of  other  days  are  to  be  followed,  and 
doors  of  the  sort  found  in  flats  and  houses  of  moderate 
size  do  not,  as  a rule,  strike  that  note  of  ugliness  which 
is  remarkable,  for  instance,  in  the  stock  patterns  of 
chimneypiece.  This  simplifies  the  problem  of  simu- 
lating styles  for  it  is  often  merely  a matter  of  fitting 
suitable  door  furniture  or  at  the  most  of  applying  a 
new  architrave. 

Apart  from  door  designs  that  follow  traditional 
styles  are  those  of  purely  modern  pattern,  which  rely 
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on  shape,  proportion  and  colour  rather  than  on  the 
mouldings  and  their  arrangement.  Doors  in  a per- 
fectly plain  architrave  are  sometimes  treated  with 
vertical  grooves  which  are  painted  and  form  bright  lines 


Late  18^  Century  JLoor, 


of  colour, 
doors  so  plain 
might  almost 
as  jib  doors, 
has  been 
connection 
boards,  but 
ment  is  not 
less  there  is 
door.  If  the 
a room  be 
this  manner 
broken  wall 
vided.  There 
in  using  the 
own  sake.  It  must  serve  some  distinct  purpose. 

In  the  arrangement  of  panelling  round  doors,  it  is 
best  to  have  an  overdoor  panel  and  two  narrow  panels 
flanking  the  architrave.  It  depends  rather  on  the 
place  the  door  occupies  in  the  wall ; but  it  is  always 
well  to  avoid  placing  the  door  in  the  centre  of  a panel 
so  that  the  bottom  moulding  is  cut  by  the  architraves. 
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Such  an  arrangement  seems  to  imply  that  the  door 
was  forgotten  by  the  designer  who  planned  the  panelling 
and  was  included  at  the  last  moment  and  chopped 
out  of  one  of  the  panels  in  a somewhat  haphazard 


manner.  Al-  Late  18  th  Century  Door 
be  a studied 
after  and 
its  creator,  it 
of  thought- 
should  be 

The  equip- 
doors,  corn- 
door  furni- 
subject  of 
historical  in- 
complete 
would  involve 
of  bolts,  bars 
locks  and 

handles  from  the  earliest  times,  and  we  can  only  give 
the  briefest  outline  of  suitable  furniture  for  various 
door  designs. 

Wrought-iron  handles  reproduced  from  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  century  models  are  manufactured,  and 
although  they  are  more  mechanical  in  effect  than 
the  old  work  they  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a 
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room  that  sought  to  create  an  impression  of  early 
Tudor  decoration.  Old  handles  are  sometimes 
obtainable,  and  vary  in  form  from  the  bold  vigorous 
design  to  the  crude  and  rather  clumsy  type.  Iron 
latches  are  not  really  excusable  except  in  rooms  that 
are  faithful  reproductions  of  an  early  period,  for  we 
have  outgrown  their  crudity.  There  is  a vast  amount 
of  material  to  choose  from  in  the  door  furniture  of 
the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
and  there  are  designs  for  escutcheons,  drop  handles, 
and  finger  plates,  in  brass  and  china,  with  every  form 
of  elaboration,  from  the  simple  and  beautiful  lock 
plates  of  the  Queen  Anne  period  in  fretted  brass  to 
the  china  knobs  and  finger  plates  decorated  with  little 
bunches  and  festoons  of  flowers. 

There  are  many  forms  of  handle  and  finger  plate 
made  to-day  in  brass,  lacquered  or  gilded,  oxidised 
silver  or  nickelled,  that  are  copies  of  eighteenth  century 
patterns.  The  finger  plates  are  moulded,  and  some- 
times 'the  moulding  will  be  enriched  with  some  con- 
ventional pattern,  such  as  the  egg  and  dart.  For 
modern  rooms  with  wallpaper  and  paint  or  distemper 
treatments,  glass  finger  plates  with  bevelled  edges 
are  most  suitable.  They  are  easy  to  clean,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  harmonising  the  door  furniture  with 
the  colour  and  general  characteristics  of  the  room. 
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The  door  handle  can  be  of  glass  also,  and  the  escutcheon. 
A better  effect  will  be  gained  on  a door  painted  in 
colour  if  the  back  of  the  glass  plate  is  stippled  with 
the  same  hue.  Screws  covered  by  glass  studs  are 
used  for  fixing  this  type  of  finger  plate. 

The  plainer  the  glass  knob  the  better,  for  elaborately 
cut  knobs  suggest  the  top  of  an  inkpot  or  the  stopper 
of  a decanter  unless  they  are  very  well  designed. 
The  glass  finger  plate  should  always  be  plain  : it  is 
really  admirable  because  it  serves  its  purpose  efficiently 
without  insisting  on  its  presence. 

There  are  many  possibilities  for  carrying  out  details 
of  decoration  and  helping  out  colour  schemes  with  the 
aid  of  door  furniture,  for  instance  in  a room  that  aims 
at  a Chinese  style  which  is  furnished  with  Chinese 
Chippendale  creations  and  lacquer  old  and  new,  the 
finger  plates  and  door  handle  can  be  painted  black 
and  decorated  with  designs  in  gold  that  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  general  scheme  of  decoration. 
Again,  there  may  be  some  colour  in  the  room  that 
has  to  be  worked  out  in  such  objects  as  cushions, 
lamp  shades,  and  so  forth,  and  the  door  furniture 
becomes  of  real  assistance.  Finger  plates  and  knobs  of 
willow  pattern  china  would  be  charming  in  a room  where 
a tone  of  blue  was  introduced  in  the  various  fittings  and 
furnishings  that  completed  the  final  plan  of  decoration. 
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There  is  much  to  choose  from  both  in  door  design 
and  door  equipment,  but  personal  taste  is  a better 
guide  than  traditional  conventions.  If  obvious  in- 
congruity is  avoided  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
pleasant  and  balanced  association  of  the  various  parts 
of  a scheme  of  decoration,  and  the  ultimate  production 
of  a room  that  reflects  the  character  and  individual 
taste  of  its  owner  and  achieves  the  grace  and  dignity 
and  interest  of  good  style. 
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WINDOWS,  GLAZING  AND  CURTAINS 

The  design  of  windows  influences  not  only  the  lines 
of  a room  but  the  colour,  for  the  curtains  should  be 
a planned  part  of  the  colour  scheme.  Curtains  are 
here  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  line,  and 
their  character  and  general  relation  to  varying  forms 
of  window  are  examined.  Decoration  is  often  deter- 
mined and  controlled  by  the  windows  that  already 
exist  in  a room,  and  schemes  have  to  be  adapted  to 
suit  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  builder  of  the 
house.  It  is  an  obvious  statement  when  we  write 
that  the  main  object  of  a window  is  to  admit  light 
to  the  interior  of  a building,  and  the  only  excuse  for 
its  inclusion  in  this  book  is  because  the  remark  gives 
a certain  point  to  our  regret  that  the  obvious  has  not 
always  been  appreciated.  Architects  and  builders 
have  occasionally  designed  houses  that  can  boast 
any  amount  of  thought  lavished  on  the  appearance 
of  the  exterior,  at  the  expense  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience in  the  rooms.  Presumably  the  owner  of 
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the  house  was  to  spend  his  time  in  a tent  in  the  grounds 
admiring  the  doubtful  beauties  and  complexities  of 
the  Victorian  Gothic  architecture. 

Generally  speaking,  a sash  window  that  aims  at 
good  proportion  should  be  a double  square,  one  square 
above  the  other,  with  three  panes  in  the  width.  In 
the  spacing  of  windows  combinations  of  three  are 
invariably  satisfactory.  This  applies  to  many  features 
in  decoration,  and  it  is  based  on  the  employment  of 
flanking  features  with  a central  interest ; an  arrange- 
ment which  obtains  an  effect  of  balance,  exemplified 
in  the  chimneypiece  with  bookshelves  fitted  into 
recesses  on  each  side,  or  the  china  cabinet  or  book- 
case that  stands  between  two  windows. 

In  the  planning  of  a room  that  follows  an  early 
period  great  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  treatment 
of  windows,  for  the  replacement  of  sashes  by  casements 
is  not  always  satisfactory  if  we  are  considering  good 
proportion.  In  many  modern  houses  casements  are 
fitted,  and  then  the  addition  of  the  small  lead-framed 
panes  of  early  times  is  not  so  incongruous.  In  order 
to  create  surroundings  suitable  for  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  century  oak  furniture  it  is  not  necessary  to 
copy  all  the  limitations  of  the  age  in  which  such 
furniture  was  made.  Daylight  never  marred  any  scheme 
of  decoration,  and  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  windows 
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to  suit  the  imagined  needs  of  some  special  period  is 
not  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  common  sense. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  treat  existing 
windows  with  stone  mullions  and  transomes,1  but 
unless  the  windows  arranged  in  this  way  are  going 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  house,  an  effect 
comparable  to  Kingsley’s  4 4 Harthover  House  ” 2 on  a 
small  scale  will  follow.  Exterior  appearance  must 
be  considered  and  in  modern  domestic  architecture 
windows  are  not  difficult  to  adapt,  for  they  do  not 
follow  a definite  and  arbitrary  style.  The  use  of  metal 
frames  simplifies  the  general  design  of  the  window, 
and  can  guarantee  a satisfactory  appearance  if  they 
are  plain.  Casements  may  be  treated  with  all  the 
varying  patterns  of  glazing  that  are  appropriate  for 
the  early  room,  and  pieces  of  old  glass,  panels  and 
roundels  of  stained  glass  made  up  or  copied  from  old 
heraldic  devices,  can  be  set  in  such  windows,  and  are 
particularly  useful  for  introducing  touches  of  colour. 

Sashes  replaced  the  leaded  windows,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  glass  could  be  made  in  larger  panes, 
and  simpler  lines  were  established,  extending  the 
possibilities  of  obtaining  light  and  pleasant  rooms. 
The  old  blown  glass  with  its  irregularities  and 

1 A mullion  is  the  vertical  member  of  a window,  and  the  transome  is 
the  horizontal  member.  2 Described  in  “ Water  Babies.’^ 
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obscurities  was  used  no  more,  and  the  patchwork  of 
bull’s  eyes  and  bubbles  bound  in  lead  gave  way  to 
bigger  panes  which  were  still  irregular,  but  were  clearer, 
and  were  improved  by  the  progress  of  manufacture 
until  the  production  of  our  smooth  modern  glass  was 
the  final  result.  To  imitate  the  crudities  of  the  old 
blown  glass  even  for  use  in  leaded  casements  for  a 
period  room  is  not  a very  commendable  practice, 
and  old  glass  made  up  for  the  purpose  is  more  con- 
vincing and  suitable.  There  is  a school  of  modern 
decoration,  closely  allied  with  the  New  Art  movement, 
which  insists  on  front  door  lights  and  bathroom 
windows  being  treated  with  rows  of  bull’s-eyes,  set  in 
wooden  bars,  so  that  the  ultimate  aspect  suggests  a 
portcullis  glazed  with  the  ends  of  mineral  water  bottles. 
It  is  easy  to  condemn  this  type  of  treatment,  and 
many  writers  and  decorators  do  so,  but  condemnation 
should  be  accompanied  by  a remedy  or  at  least  an 
alternative  idea.  The  designers  who  inflict  windows 
of  this  variety  upon  their  kind  should  make  an  effort 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  simplicity  and  try  the  effect 
of  small  panes  of  plain  glass  with  plainly  moulded 
wooden  bars,  or  better  still,  a metal  frame  with  flat 
metal  bars,  which  would  form  a window  that  could 
easily  be  curtained  if  used  as  a front  door  light,  and 
could  be  frosted  if  employed  for  a bathroom. 
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The  bars  should  always  be  as  small  as  possible, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  window,  unless  the 
reproduction  of  some  period  style  makes  heavier  bars 
more  appropriate.  Twelve  panes  in  a design  con- 
structed on  the  double  square  principle  would  be 
balanced  and  well  placed,  spaced  in  the  manner 
referred  to  previously.  On  the  whole,  the  casement 
is  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  form  of  window, 
and  arranged  with  fanlights  in  the  upper  part  can  be 
as  efficient  for  ventilation  purposes  as  the  sash  type. 
For  modern  rooms  expressing  modern  ideas  of  decora- 
tion and  arrangement  the  metal  casement  is  admirable  ; 
and  the  term  casement  does  not  imply  the  leaded 
lights  of  Tudor  days,  although  that  form  of  window 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  present-day  steel-framed 
designs  that  bear  the  same  name. 

The  catches  and  various  fastenings  for  windows 
should  be  in  metal  that  will  clean  easily,  and  on  no 
account  should  bright  brass  be  employed,  for  its 
decorative  value  in  a window  fastening  is  negligible. 
Rustless  metal  fittings  are  ideal  and  should  be  used 
if  possible.  Curtain  rods  for  casement  curtains  are 
often  more  satisfactory  in  wood  than  in  brass,  but  for 
full-length  curtains  metal  rods  and  railways  are  simpler 
and  less  clumsy  than  wood. 

The  curtains  must  clothe  the  window  appropriately, 
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and  the  window  and  its  curtains  must  be  thought  of 
together  : the  design  of  the  former  must  determine 
the  type  of  the  latter,  and  valances,  pelmets,1  and 
lambrequins  must  not  be  applied  without  careful 
consideration  of  the  lines  both  of  the  windows  and 

1 A pelmet  is  any  covering  or  case  at  the  top  of  the  curtains  which  is 
straight  or  stiff ; a valance  is  a similar  covering  which  is  draped  or 
gathered,  and  a lambrequin  is  a continuation  of  the  stiff  pelmet  carried 
down  each  side  of  the  window. 
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the  room.  Curtains  must  never  stand  in  the  way  of 
daylight.  The  heavy  valances  and  pelmets  .and 
lambrequins  of  bygone  days  are  not  always  effective, 
but  simplified  copies  can  suggest  the  period  that 
witnessed  their  use  and  occasionally  they  may  assist 
the  decoration  of  a frankly  modern  room.  A valance 
board  fixed  some  eight  inches  above  the  window  archi- 
trave and  extending  about  five  inches  beyond  the 
sides  covers  the  curtain-rod  and  can  carry  a shaped 
or  gathered  valance.  This  is  a perfectly  simple  arrange- 
ment and  practicable  for  most  windows.  The  depth 
of  pelmets  should  be  calculated  by  allowing  inches 
for  every  foot  of  curtain  length. 

The  curtains  must  follow  the  proportion  of  the 
window  ; and  their  design  should  be  a part  of  the 
character  of  the  decoration  in  the  room.  The  materials 
employed  must  necessarily  be  a matter  for  personal 
taste.  Certain  fabrics  are  unsuitable  for  some  pur- 
poses. For  instance,  curtains  of  a silky  texture  are 
not  advisable  for  use  in  a bathroom,  where  a coarse 
linen  would  be  more  appropriate  and  serviceable. 

The  full-length  curtain  can  often  lend  an  appearance 
of  height  to  a room,  but  there  should  always  be  a 
valance  or  some  form  of  finish,  for  the  curtain  rod  is 
not  very  beautiful,  in  spite  of  the  turned  and  orna- 
mented ends  devised  by  Victorian  and  some  modern 
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manufacturers,  which  only  serve  to  draw  attention  to 
a contrivance  good  taste  would  endeavour  to  conceal. 

Blinds  should  not  be  necessary  if  curtains  perform 
their  work  properly,  and  in  any  case  the  Venetian 
blind,  with  its  rattling  wood  slats  and  clumsy  appear- 
ance, can  be  eliminated. 

If  the  lines  of  the  room  are  carried  out  by  the  valance, 
and  the  window  and  its  curtains  are  harmoniously 
associated,  the  balance  and  unity  demanded  by  good 
decoration  may  be  attained. 
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PLANNING  THE  COLOUR  SCHEME,  WITH  NOTES  ON  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  WALLS,  CEILINGS  AND  FLOORS 

Without  colour  a room  often  appears  cold  and  un- 
inviting, although  its  lines  might  be  of  beautiful  pro- 
portion and  its  furniture  rare  and  costly.  The  warmth 
and  interest  colour  brings  are  essential  ingredients  in 
the  making  of  harmony  in  decoration.  In  considering 
colour  schemes  the  proportions  and  particularly  the 
aspect  of  the  room  are  of  paramount  importance,  and 
the  furniture  that  will  be  used  must  be  thought  of  also. 
Proportion  has  been  discussed  in  the  chapters  on  line 
and  the  various  developments  of  line,  but  aspect,  being 
beyond  our  control,  must  be  modified  or  developed  by 
colour. 

A room  that  looks  south  or  south-west  should  have  a 
certain  coolness  in  its  colouring,  perhaps  a suggestion 
of  blue  on  the  walls,  the  greenish-blue  tone  of  a duck’s 
egg  being  the  most  satisfactory  colour  of  this  kind. 
A north  aspect  demands  warmth,  and  walls  of  yellow 
or  buff  will  provide  the  necessary  foil  to  the  coldness 
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of  a north  light.  We  are  no  longer  ruled  by  the  passion 
for  white  paint  that  possessed  some  decorators  of  the 
Edwardian  period ; ivory  and  pale  cream  tints  no 
longer  adorn  every  wall,  and  although  a white-walled 
room  has  a certain  bright  spaciousness  of  effect  and  is 
a very  useful  background  for  the  introduction  of 
colour  in  curtains,  cushions,  carpets  and  so  forth,  it 
must  have  sunlit  windows  unless  it  is  to  appear 
unendurably  frigid. 

When  we  think  of  a room  as  a setting  for  furniture 
we  find  ourselves  thinking  of  the  arrangement  of 
various  pieces  and  the  association  of  different  styles. 
There  is  much  beauty  in  antique  furniture,  and  to 
exclude  it  from  modern  houses  would  be  pointless  ; 
but  unless  an  article  has  a specific  purpose,  decorative 
or  practical,  it  may  threaten  harmonious  arrangement 
unless  the  dimensions  of  the  apartment  permit  the 
introduction  of  one  or  two  extraneous  pieces.  The 
theory  that  antique  objects  cannot  be  used  with  modern 
furniture,  fittings  and  decoration  has  been  disproved 
in  practice.  A modern  room  with  cupboard  fitments 
and  shelves,  a simple  fireplace  with  a plain  tiled  surround 
and  a gas  fire,  and  iron-framed  casement  windows,  can 
have  Chippendale,  Sheraton  or  Hepplewhite  chairs 
and  tables,  or  any  furniture  drawn  from  the  limitless 
stores  of  the  eighteenth  century,  without  creating 
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any  such  incongruous  atmosphere  as  a lover  of  strict 
period  furnishing  might  prophesy.  Well  designed  and 
beautiful  furniture  proves  its  beauty  by  its  ability  to 
mix  with  styles  older  or  younger  than  the  period  in 
which  it  was  made.  In  working  out  the  various 
developments  of  colour  schemes  in  detail,  a few  sugges- 
tions for  furnishing  are  outlined  in  conjunction  with 
the  colouring  of  curtains  and  carpets. 

There  must  be  no  competition  in  the  arrangement 
of  colour,  and  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  painting  of  the 
dado  and  the  woodwork  in  shades  which  contrast  with 
the  walls.  The  woodwork  should  be  treated  with 
hues  that  tone  with  the  general  plan  of  colour.  Dark 
browns,  buffs  and  heavy  creams  are  advisable  in 
simple  rooms  where  most  of  the  colour  is  introduced 
by  such  extraneous  furnishings  as  carpets  and  curtains, 
chair  coverings  and  cushions. 

Walls  are  not  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  for  plain 
unpanelled  surfaces  distempered  papers  are  excellent. 
An  easily-cleaned  surface  is  obtained  by  the  use  of 
distemper,  sized  and  finished  with  a coat  of  good 
quality  transparent  varnish,  either  flat  or  glossy.  It 
produces  a good  effect  at  far  less  than  the  cost  of  a 
painted  room.  Coarser  distemper  may  be  used  for  the 
buff  or  biscuit  hue  of  the  simple  setting  for  oak,  but 
the  use  of  plain  canvas-textured  wallpaper  can  often 
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attain  an  equally  attractive  appearance.  Old  walls 
should  always  be  lined  with  a plain  lining  paper  before 
paint  or  distemper  is  applied.  If  a wallpaper  treatment 
is  selected  the  paper  should  be  as  plain  as  possible. 
The  patterns  manufacturers  often  thrust  upon  the 
public  are  meaningless  jumbles  of  floral  decoration, 
which  lack  repose  and  illustrate  the  depths  of  vulgarity 
to  which  ornate  ideas  can  descend.  Restrained  and 
balanced  designs  are  obtainable  and  can  be  employed 
if  they  form  an  effective  background,  although  it  is 
worth  while  remembering  that  the  room  that  draws 
its  interest  and  character  from  plain  colour,  combined 
with  well-proportioned  lines  and  the  considered  arrange- 
ment of  its  furniture,  possesses  greater  charm  than  the 
room  that  relies  on  the  mere  prettiness  of  its  walls 
for  its  attraction.  Jaspe  and  chintz  papers  are  good 
for  simple  rooms  and  will  give  colour  expression  without 
dominating  the  whole  scheme. 

There  is  a range  of  hues  we  may  review  when  we 
approach  the  question  of  expressing  colour  in  decora- 
tion. Harsh  tints  should  be  avoided.  Deep  blues, 
purples  and  raw  reds  are  not  likely  to  achieve  the 
restful  and  adaptable  background  we  are  seeking. 
The  soft  tones  of  buff,  primrose  and  grey  fulfil  the 
function  of  a simple  background  without  becoming 
characterless  or  dull.  An  indication  of  the  possibilities 
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of  colour  combination  would  be  found  in  a room  where- 
in the  walls  were  papered  a soft  creamy  tone,  with 
dove-grey  woodwork,  a carpet  in  a darker  shade  of 
grey,  orange  curtains  and  valances,  and  chairs  and 
couches  covered  in  a deep  blue. 

There  are  many  shades  of  blue  and  green  and  brown 
to  choose  from,  and  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  use 
colour,  although  the  overloading  of  surfaces  with 
colour  is  as  bad  as  crowding  walls  and  ceilings  with 
mouldings  on  which  ornate  enrichments  cling  like 
sets  of  barnacles.  Coloured  ceilings  do  not  contribute 
either  to  comfort  or  beauty  in  a small  room,  though 
appropriate  enough  in  certain  schemes  of  decoration. 
A dead  white  ceiling  should  be  avoided,  together  with 
the  cold  blue  tinge  beloved  by  the  painter  and  decorator. 
A warm  shade  will  transform  the  ceiling  into  a suitable 
finish  for  the  walls,  especially  if  there  is  a frieze,  which 
should  be  in  the  same  shade  as  the  wall.  The  white 
distemper  should  be  mixed  with  a little  raw  sienna  or 
umber.  This  produces  just  the  touch  of  warmth  that 
is  wanted,  without  giving  the  white  any  unpleasant 
neutral  tint. 

Ceilings  are  sometimes  painted  with  clouds  wandering 
about  aimlessly  on  a field  of  pale  sky  blue,  but  this  treat- 
ment, unless  it  is  carried  out  very  well,  is  apt  to  suggest 
a half-hearted  and  economical  attempt  to  imitate  the 
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wonderfully  painted  ceilings  of  bygone  periods,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  suitable  for  a room  of  moderate 
size  in  a modern  house  or  flat.  Deep  blue  and  black 
ceilings  belong  to  the  freak  decoration  that  rejoices  in 
riots  of  colour  and  similar  optical  antics.  Black  is 
more  appropriate  for  floors,  and  boards  stained  black 
and  polished  are  good  in  effect  and  practical  in  use, 
as  long  as  they  have  proper  and  fairly  constant 
attention. 

Although  rooms  acquire  a more  spacious  appearance 
when  carpeted  from  wall  to  wall — or  close  covered — 
there  is  a great  attraction  in  the  polished  margins  that 
reflect  the  skirting  and  frame  the  carpet.  Floors 
stained  dark  brown  or  black  are  very  satisfactory 
with  Persian  or  Chinese  rugs,  but  floors  covered  with 
linoleum,  which  can  be  polished  in  the  same  manner 
as  wood  and  can  boast  an  equally  effective  appearance, 
will  keep  a room  cleaner  because  dust  coming  up 
through  the  cracks  cannot  penetrate  linoleum. 

Parquet  flooring  is  eminently  satisfactory,  and  there 
is  a finality  about  its  satisfactoriness,  because  once 
laid  it  gives  no  trouble  and  is  dustless  and  easily  cleaned. 
Plain  boards  that  may  be  stained  and  polished  black 
are  best  when  the  general  arrangement  of  colour  is 
considered,  for  a black  floor,  or  at  least  black  margins, 
will  tone  with  any  hue  the  walls  may  bear,  and  may  be 
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regarded  as  a suitable  base  on  which  the  colour  scheme 
may  be  constructed. 

The  varying  of  colour,  and  the  manner  in  which 
shades  may  be  relieved  by  picking  out  certain  members 
of  mouldings  in  panelling  or  general  woodwork, 
architraves,  skirting,  dado-rail,  and  frieze-rail,  in  other 
tints,  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  that  follows 
which  will  deal  with  the  development  of  colour  in 
rooms.  Detailed  plans  and  exact  rules  are  not 
attempted,  because  every  room  presents  its  own 
particular  problems  for  the  decorator  to  solve,  and 
there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  except  for  the  un- 
imaginative copyist  of  past  periods  whose  imitativeness 
often  produces  effects  too  dull  and  lacking  in  interest 
to  achieve  independent  character.  Examples  given 
here  only  illustrate  some  general  principles  that  may 
be  laid  down  for  the  attaining  of  balance  in  line  and 
harmony  in  colour. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLOUR,  WITH 
NOTES  ON  CURTAINS,  CARPETS  AND  UPHOLSTERY 

After  the  main  outlines  of  a colour  scheme  are  settled, 
due  regard  having  been  accorded  to  the  aspect,  lighting 
and  furnishing,  the  manner  of  applying  the  colour 
selected  must  be  considered.  Whether  paint,  distemper 
or  wallpaper  will  suit  the  room  and  the  colour  is  the 
question  that  arises  immediately,  and  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  with  the  exception  of  schemes  that 
include  panelling  nearly  every  plan  for  paint  can  be 
carried  out  with  plain  wallpaper.  Many  shades  of 
paper  are  available,  and  very  good  effects  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  narrow  paper  borders  that 
follow  some  simple  pattern,  like  rope,  or  ribbon  and 
reed,  or  are  merely  bands  of  another  colour  forming 
an  appropriate  finish  above  the  dado-rail  and  below 
the  frieze-rail. 

Paper  may  be  set  out  in  panels  on  walls  by  means 
of  borders,  which  represent  the  panel  mouldings,  and 
styles  and  rails  formed  of  strips  of  paper  in  some  shade 
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that  tones  with  the  ground  colour ; or  styles  and  rails 
in  another  hue  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  panels 
formed  simply  by  the  application  of  strips  of  border. 
A thin  gilt  bead  may  be  employed  instead  of  a border, 
and  this  is  particularly  attractive  when  panels  of 
Chinese  wallpaper  designs  are  formed  in  a room  inspired 
by  Oriental  ideas.  Many  patterns  of  Chinese  paper 
are  manufactured,  and  in  some  cases  the  paper  may 
be  treated  with  colour  when  hung,  and  varnished  after- 
wards. Arranged  in  panels,  with  a shade  of  green  for 
instance  stippled  on  lightly  so  that  the  pattern  is  not 
obliterated,  varnished  with  an  egg-shell  glaze,  and 
edged  by  gilt  beading,  Chinese  paper  can  produce  a 
background  full  of  interest  and  colour,  suitable  for 
lacquer  and  Chinese  Chippendale  furniture.  Mahogany 
or  painted  furniture  too  would  not  be  inappropriate  if 
placed  in  such  a setting. 

Painted  walls  have  many  possibilities,  and  in  rooms 
where  mouldings  are  applied  to  form  panels  there 
is  great  scope  for  the  decorator.  Mouldings  can  be 
emphasised  and  given  additional  value  by  certain 
methods  of  colouring,  and  if  the  most  pronounced 
member  of  a moulding  is  picked  out  in  a tint  that 
relieves  the  ground  colour  of  the  wall,  all  the  variety 
and  charm  offered  by  the  painted  room  may  be  explored. 

Walls  treated  with  a shade  of  soft  primrose  gain 
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relief  from  the  unbroken  tone  of  the  surface  if  a line 
of  white  is  picked  out  on  the  panel  mouldings,  dado- 
rail,  skirting  moulding,  and  door  and  window  archi- 
traves. Buff  walls  can  be  relieved  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  darker  tone  of  brown  could  have  a line  of  gold 
on  the  mouldings. 

The  blending  of  colour  is  chiefly  the  concern  of 
personal  inclination  and  taste,  and  in  following  out 
the  various  stages  of  decoration  and  furnishing  it  is 
personal  expression  that  becomes  the  ultimate  influence. 
Occasionally  choice  is  restricted  by  some  possession 
which  insists  on  accommodation.  For  instance  a pink 
carpet  may  demand  a setting  that  will  not  resolve 
itself  into  an  inharmonious  scheme.  The  first  solution 
that  occurs  is  the  dyeing  of  the  carpet  in  question,  but 
apart  from  the  uncertainties  that  are  occasionally 
attached  to  the  dyeing  of  certain  colours,  it  may  be 
undesirable  to  change  the  carpet  so  drastically,  and  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  decorator  to  provide  a plan  that 
will  be  more  than  a neutral  setting,  a plan  that  will 
adopt  the  carpet  and  will  make  its  particular  hue  an 
intrinsic  part  of  a definite  scheme.  The  walls  could 
be  distempered  a plain  pale  green,  and  the  woodwork 
painted  in  cream,  and  the  curtains  and  loose  covers 
could  be  in  a printed  linen  that  had  a shade  of  pink  in 
keeping  with  the  carpet ; a rose  design  on  a blue  ground 
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would  be  excellent.  A combination  of  this  nature 
makes  the  carpet  an  essential  feature  and  possesses 
some  measure  of  attraction  as  a piece  of  simple 
decoration. 

Some  rooms  have  their  colour  interest  concentrated 
in  rugs  and  the  fabrics  of  curtains  and  chair  coverings, 
and  the  walls  are  absolutely  without  influence  in  the 
decorative  plan.  In  spite  of  the  many  fresh  and 
pretty  effects  that  can  be  contrived  in  this  way  it  is 
always  best  to  have  some  tone  on  the  walls  that  will 
unite  the  various  hues  that  appear  in  curtains  and 
carpet.  A bedroom  scheme  that  would  illustrate  this 
method  of  colour  introduction  could  have  a buff  paper 
on  the  walls,  between  frieze  and  skirting,  with  white 
woodwork.  As  the  furniture  is  such  an  important 
part  of  the  plan,  we  can  imagine  that  it  includes  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  four-post  bed,  a mahogany 
wardrobe,  a Sheraton  sideboard  fitted  with  a glass 
top  and  used  as  a dressing-table,  a small  walnut  china 
cupboard  on  a stand  with  curtained  doors,  a pair  of 
Hepplewhite  shield-back  single  chairs,  a wing  chair 
with  a mahogany  frame,  and  a modern  easy  chair 
in  a loose  cover ; a carpet  of  a soft  purple  hue  is 
surrounded  by  polished  black  margins  of  floor  boards, 
and  there  is  purple  to  match  the  carpet  on  the  bed 
coverlet  and  on  the  seat  of  the  mahogany  stool  by 
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the  dressing-table.  A pale  green  material  with  a 
pattern  of  rose  and  purple  which  follows  the  carpet  in 
tone  is  used  for  the  window  and  bed  curtains  and 
valances,  and  also  for  the  curtained  doors  of  the  walnut 
china  cabinet  and  the  loose  covers  of  the  chairs. 

In  a smaller  room  maize-coloured  walls  with  wood- 
work in  heavy  cream  could  be  associated  with  a buff 
carpet  and  plum-coloured  curtains  and  loose  covers. 
A darker  scheme  might  have  the  walls  distempered 
a bluish-green  colour  and  varnished  with  the  woodwork 
in  the  same  hue.  A plain,  old  gold  fabric  would  be 
suitable  for  the  curtains,  or  some  tone  of  purple. 
Printed  linen  in  purple  or  the  browns  and  reds  that 
compose  autumn  shades  could  be  used  with  excellent 
effect. 

Pale  blue  walls  and  woodwork  in  dark  brown  may 
have  curtains  in  a hue  that  will  be  in  tone  with  the 
walls,  and  a polished  floor  with  Persian  rugs  can  hold 
touches  of  subdued  colouring,  while  purple  could 
appear  in  the  chair  coverings.  There  is  an  endless 
variety  of  such  combinations,  but  more  character  is 
achieved  in  schemes  where  carpets  and  curtains  and 
coverings  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  decoration  : 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  wall  colour  by  those  ac- 
cessories makes  for  monotony  in  the  general  effect. 

The  selection  of  material  for  curtains  must  be  guided 
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by  the  period  or  particular  atmosphere  a room  is 
going  to  suggest,  and  in  an  early  room  with  soft  buff 
walls  and  oak  furniture  and  perhaps  some  pieces  of 
old  oak  panelling  forming  doors  for  cupboards  on 
each  side  of  the  chimneypiece  there  could  be  curtains 
of  a coarse  texture.  In  a simple  wallpaper  treatment 
with  reseda  green  bordered  by  grey  on  the  walls  and 
white  woodwork  a buff  carpet  could  be  matched  by 
plain  silk  curtains  of  the  same  shade.  Curtains  in 
cretonne  and  printed  linen  can  always  find  a place  in 
the  straightforward  and  unpretentious  bedroom  scheme 
where  an  air  of  fresh  brightness  is  desirable. 

There  is  unlimited  choice  in  the  matter  of  patterns, 
but  the  simple  designs  are  preferable.  Designs  that 
try  to  capture  interest  by  overdone  complications 
and  injudicious  colouring  may  sometimes  possess 
elements  of  attraction  when  displayed  in  a showroom, 
but  in  the  form  of  curtains  or  loose  covers  they  compete 
with  other  interests  and  drive  all  sense  of  repose  from 
a room.  Even  a good  design  with  good  clean  colour 
should  be  considered  carefully  with  a view  to  its 
ultimate  place  and  influence  in  the  decorative  make- 
up of  an  apartment.  Plain  colours  have  a dignity 
that  never  approaches  dullness,  and  curtains  in  a 
perfectly  plain  material  trimmed  with  braid  can  bring 
to  a room  restfulness  and  harmony  in  place  of  the 
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fussy  prettiness  that  sometimes  accompanies  the 
patterns  that  boast  wide  popularity. 

Carpets  do  not  present  many  problems,  for  the 
range  of  colour  is  very  extensive.  In  a flat  or  a small 
house  it  is  a good  idea  to  have  all  the  rooms  and 
passages  carpeted  in  the  same  colour,  preferably  some 
neutral  tint  that  will  adapt  itself  easily  to  the  varying 
colour  treatments. 

A hair  carpet  of  good  quality  is  particularly  practical 
and  is  not  costly.  Oriental  rugs  in  various  hues  are 
valuable  in  the  arrangement  of  a room,  because  if 
their  colour  is  in  tone  with  the  decoration  the  period 
of  the  setting  should  not  place  restrictions  on  their 
use.  A large  room  with  a stained  and  polished  floor 
can  offer  special  attractions  for  the  display  of  Oriental 
rugs  ; but  a room  with  decided  colour  interests  in 
curtains,  upholstery  and  wallpaper  would  be  more 
attractive  if  carpeted  in  a plain  colour ; overcrowding 
should  always  be  avoided,  and  a large  assortment  of 
varying  hues  may  be  responsible  for  that  undesirable 
impression. 

Linoleums  in  different  shades  and  patterns  are 
very  practical  in  use,  and  black  linoleum  can  be  as 
effective  as  polished  boards  if  it  is  treated  with  polish 
in  the  same  manner.  Tiloleum  in  simple  halls  and 
corridors  and  early  rooms  has  much  to  recommend 
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its  use,  and  can  claim  both  good  appearance  and  clean- 
liness as  attributes. 

Although  upholstery  comes  into  the  furnishing  of 
a house  rather  than  its  decorating,  yet  we  approach 
it  from  the  colour  aspect,  and  thereby  bring  forward 
yet  another  proof  of  the  intimate  relationship  of 
furniture  and  decoration.  In  some  of  the  colour 
schemes  just  described  we  have  seen  how  chair 
coverings  and  bed  coverings  and  the  curtains  in 
cabinets  can  all  have  their  place  in  the  decorative  plan, 
and  although  the  discussion  of  fabrics  is  outside  the 
range  of  this  outline  of  simple  decoration  the  briefest 
sketch  of  the  possibilities  of  using  fabrics  as  colour 
media  may  be  included. 

Printed  linens,  cretonnes  and  chintzes  provide  an 
unlimited  choice  for  loose  covers  for  furniture,  and  in 
selecting  patterns  the  harmony  of  the  colour  scheme 
may  be  safeguarded  by  matching  the  outstanding 
shade  of  the  material  with  the  walls,  if  they  bear  colour, 
or  with  the  carpet  or  curtains  if  the  walls  are  only  a 
neutral  background.  The  tone  of  furniture  may  be 
granted  a setting  that  will  emphasise  any  special  beauty 
it  may  possess.  Such  consideration  is  demanded  by 
painted  furniture,  and  it  is  never  possible  to  ignore 
the  claims  of  oak,  walnut,  mahogany  and  satinwood 
in  the  matter  of  recognition  in  the  colour  scheme. 
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Self-coloured  linens,  silks  and  damasks  offer  their 
innumerable  hues  for  selection,  and  there  is  all  the 
variety  and  charm  of  needlework  and  tapestry  and 
embroidery  for  chairs  and  settees.  The  matching  of 
the  tone  of  furniture  by  the  fabrics  would  be  illustrated 
in  a room  decorated  and  furnished  in  the  following 
manner  : Buff  walls  and  dark  brown  woodwork  with 
a touch  of  darker  colour  in  the  blue  of  the  carpet  and 
the  damask  curtains  and  their  valances.  For  furniture 
very  simple  Hepplewhite  single  chairs  in  light-hued 
mahogany  are  associated  with  a walnut  tallboy,  a 
Dutch  chest  in  oak,  a double  gate-leg  table,  a grand- 
father clock  in  an  oak  case  and  a Jacobean  dresser. 
The  seats  of  the  chairs  are  covered  in  a shade  of  warm 
brown  which  tones  not  only  with  the  mahogany  frames, 
but  with  the  oak  and  walnut  furniture  also,  and 
achieves  a balanced  effect  in  the  colouring  which  even 
the  period  furnisher  would  not  deny,  although  his 
set  ideas  and  inelastic  regulations  might  be  outraged 
and  dismayed  by  the  bold  but  agreeable  mixture  of 
styles  in  the  room. 

The  furniture  may  differ  in  period,  but  colour  can 
unite  varying  designs  and  bring  into  being  the  warmth 
and  interest  and  vitality  without  which  no  house  can 
be  a home. 
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HALLS,  STAIRCASES,  LIVING  ROOMS  AND  BEDROOMS, 
AND  THEIR  DECORATION  IN  PERIOD  AND  NON- 
PERIOD STYLES 

The  old  time  ideal  of  the  hall  as  the  44  House-place  ” 
for  the  common  comfort  of  the  household  has  lost  its 
vogue  but  can  never  lose  its  charm.  In  modern 
homes  there  is  a tendency  to  make  the  hall  stiff,  formal 
and  sometimes  uncomfortable,  all  the  hard,  unyielding 
furniture  in  the  house  coming  together  in  time  to  the 
one  place  where  cheerful  comfort  should  reign  un- 
disturbed and  unquestioned.  There  is  a movement 
to  return  to  the  older  hall  ideal,  and  we  may  think 
of  it  as  a possible  sitting-room,  and  furnish  it  com- 
fortably for  all  seasons  when  its  size  and  disposition 
favour  such  a plan. 

The  hall  is  essentially  an  introduction  to  the  rest 
of  the  house,  and  a restrained  treatment,  unpretentious 
and  simple,  is  better  than  costly  reproductions  of  the 
extravagances  of  bygone  modes.  If  a period  style  is 
desired,  then  a very  early  and  plain  scheme  would 
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Jacobean.  Dining  Rqottl,. 


be  most  suitable.  An  inglenook  with  cushioned  oak 
settles,  oak  beamed  or  plain  plaster  walls  and  a beamed 
ceiling,  with  square-headed  doors  and  windows  with 
diamond-shaped  panes  and  brightly  coloured  chintz 
curtains  would  suggest  an  early  setting  without  in- 
volving a vast  outlay  of  money.  Such  a scheme  could 
be  simplified  by  eliminating  the  beams  in  the  ceiling 
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and  having  a moulded  plaster  fireplace  instead  of  an 
inglenook.  All  the  suggestions  for  period  schemes 
and  features  illustrated  throughout  this  book  can  be 
simplified  without  much  difficulty  and  could  also  be 
elaborated  and  extended  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  more  ambitious  decoration.  The  hall  described 
could  be  carpeted  with  rush  matting,  and  for  furniture 
there  could  be  a chest,  a settle  and  perhaps  two  early 
seventeenth  century  single  chairs. 

A modern  treatment  equally  suitable  as  a setting 
for  old  furniture  could  have  cream  or  biscuit-coloured 
distempered  walls,  a cream  frieze  with  a dark  brown 
frieze-rail  and  skirting  and  doors  in  the  same  hue, 
with  a deep  green  carpet. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  about  staircases  and 
their  treatment.  One  method  of  attaining  an  har- 
monious effect  is  for  the  staircase  decoration  to  be 
a continuation  of  the  hall  scheme,  and  the  simpler  the 
treatment  the  better  will  be  the  final  appearance  in 
a small  house  where  elaboration  can  so  easily  become 
an  excursion  into  the  ridiculous.  If  wall  paper  is 
employed  a dado  of  paper  in  a darker  colour  than 
the  rest  of  the  wall  is  rather  attractive  for  it  balances 
the  balusters  and  does  much  to  modify  the  one-sided 
aspect  often  acquired  by  the  small  staircase  in  the 
small  house.  Buff  paper  or  distemper  for  the  walls, 
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Centijf^y  \SfXLcLy 

with  woodwork  in  a deep  cream,  and  the  treads  (the 
part  on  which  you  walk)  and  risers  (the  vertical  support 
of  the  tread),  and  balusters  in  a dark  shade  of  walnut 
would  be  a happy  association  of  soft  colourings. 

Many  attractive  schemes  are  possible  with  paper, 
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and  a black  and  white  treatment  might  be  considered 
for  a staircase  that  linked  two  upper  floors  in  a house. 
The  treads  and  risers  would  be  in  black  and  the  balusters 
and  handrail  also,  and  there  could  be  a dado  of  white 
paper  with  vertical  black  stripes,  finished  either  with 
a dado-rail  or  a bordering  strip  of  black  paper  of  the 
same  width  as  the  stripes.  Above  this  dado  the  wall 
could  be  plain  white,  and  the  whole  surface  could  be 
treated  with  a .good  transparent  varnish  to  facilitate 
cleaning. 

Staircases  that  form  a definite  feature  in  a hall 
should  not  be  too  much  emphasised  unless  their 
dimensions  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
special  treatment.  Old  carved  and  turned  balusters 
can  occasionally  be  found  and  used,  but  they  must 
be  matched  by  a suitably-moulded  handrail  and  newel 
post.  Unless  a newel  post  is  going  to  be  given  a dis- 
tinctive part  in  the  decoration  it  is  better  to  keep  its 
design  simple  and  to  eliminate  the  bulbous  and  ill- 
carved  ideas  of  the  bad  builder  who  selects  patterns 
of  newels  and  balusters  that  have  neither  utility  nor 
beauty  to  commend  their  use.  As  extensive  altera- 
tions to  staircases  are  costly  the  problem  before  the 
amateur  decorator  is  nearly  always  to  make  the  best 
of  what  exists,  and  a judicious  colour  scheme  can 
often  modify  and  improve  designs  that  are  introduced 
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when  houses  are  built  and  then  deplored  instead,  of 
being  planned  and  then  built.  Decoration  should 
never  become  the  haphazard  assembling  of  stock 
parts.  It  must  follow  a connected  and  coherent 
plan. 

The  means  adopted  for  the  lighting  of  the  hall  often 
becomes  a painful  illustration  of  the  uselessness  and 
stupidity  of  unconvincing  imitation.  Bad  repro- 
ductions of  old  horn  lanterns,  for  instance,  should  be 
banned.  The  fullest  use  should  be  made  of  the 
advantages  modern  lighting  methods  can  offer.  A 
Venetian  lantern  adapted  for  electric  light  and  mounted 
on  the  newel  post  would  be  a very  decorative  asset 
and  a good  practical  light  with  panels  of  glass  or  silk 
framed  in  its  gilded  metal.  Lighting  is  not  a negligible 
factor  in  decoration,  and  the  selection  of  fittings  and 
shades  should  be  influenced  by  the  colour  scheme 
and  general  character  of  a room. 

A dining-room  to  achieve  comfort  must  first  achieve 
convenience,  and  simplicity  and  ease  in  the  matter 
of  service  are  primarily  important.  It  should  not 
insist  on  its  function,  and  the  decoration  need  not 
reflect  the  fact  that  food  and  its  consumption  are 
the  factors  essentially  responsible  for  its  existence. 
We  have  lost  the  old-fashioned  habit  of  making  the 
most  of  our  meals  and  glorying  in  them,  and  in  the 
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selection  of  furniture  for  this  room  the  claims  of  con- 
venience are  considered,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to 
lay  stress  on  the  significance  of  food  or  to  express 
appreciation  for  its  attractions  in  the  manner  of  past 
generations.  The  mirror-backed  sideboard  has  gone, 
and  the  dining-room  of  a small  house  does  not  include 
designs  that  will  not  adapt  themselves  to  more  than 
one  setting,  for  rooms  have  to  serve  a double  purpose 
occasionally. 

The  decoration  need  not  be  specialised,  and  can 
be  taken  from  any  period,  or  modern  ideas  can  be 
allowed  expression.  An  early  seventeenth  century 
scheme  could  be  suggested  with  plain  plaster  walls 
and  a mantel  with  a panelled  overmantel  in  oak, 
stained  and  waxed  to  a deep  brown  tone.  Curtains 
and  rugs  should  have  some  warm  tint  like  old  red  or 
purple  which  are  excellent  with  oak,  and  a simple 
dining-table  of  the  draw  type  with  bulbous  legs  would 
be  the  principal  piece  of  furniture. 

Variety  and  interest  may  be  brought  to  the  plain 
plaster  surfaces  by  the  hanging  of  panels  of  tapestry 
or  the  walls  could  be  hung  with  a material  of  some 
kind.  This  implies  greater  expenditure  and  necessi- 
tates the  fixing  of  battens.  It  is  merely  a suggestion 
for  a possible  elaboration  of  a very  simple  outline. 

A modern  dining-room  can  follow  eighteenth  century 
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Early  JS**1 

lines  in  its  mouldings  and  features,  but  its  colour  may 
still  preserve  the  strength  and  cheerfulness  that  will 
give  it  independent  character.  Walls  painted  or  dis- 
tempered a shade  of  apricot  with  woodwork  in  a warm 
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grey  and  a floor  of  polished  black  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate background  for  walnut,  mahogany,  satin- 
wood  or  painted  furniture,  old  or  new. 

A wallpaper  scheme  could  make  use  of  jaspe  or 
canvas-textured  papers  in  green  or  grey,  with  borders 
to  match.  White  woodwork  is  best  in  conjunction 
with  simple  paper  schemes  where  green  and  grey 
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appear.  Grey  and  white  require  the  addition  of  some 
stronger  tint,  blue  in  the  curtains,  for  example,  if 
coldness  of  effect  is  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting-rooms,  libraries  and  studies  should  reflect 
their  function.  A sitting-room  must  be  restful  and 
inviting  ; while  libraries  and  studies  must  be  com- 
fortable places  in  which  to  work.  Such  rooms  may 
draw  their  decorative  inspiration  from  any  period, 
and  one  or  two  possibilities  may  be  sketched. 

A study  decorated  in  the  manner  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth century  would  not  be  difficult  to  contrive  on 
fairly  simple  lines.  Mullioned  windows  with  large 
leaded  lights  in  panes  measuring  about  seven  inches 
by  five,  with  a simple  pelmet  above  and  curtains  of 
printed  linen  would  be  a feature,  and  a plainly  moulded 
fireplace,  with  bookcases  in  recesses. 

A drawing-room  following  the  dignified  formality 
of  Adam  decoration  could  reproduce  the  main  lines 
characterising  the  style  without  necessarily  including 
enrichments  and  ornament.  The  walls  could  be  in 
a tone  of  green  if  a rather  cool  effect  was  desired.  A 
warmer,  more  inviting  atmosphere  would  be  created 
by  walls  of  sage  green  with  mouldings  and  ornaments 
in  strong  tones  of  cream  colour. 

A boudoir  might  adopt  the  fashions  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  and  have  a fireplace  with  flat 
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marble  slips  with  a shaped  mirror  in  three  panels  as 
an  overmantel  enclosed  in  a gilt  frame.  Applied 
mouldings  could  form  panels  above  and  below  the 
dado-rail,  and  there  could  be  a niche  in  a corner  if 
an  extra  feature  was  desirable.  Curtains  in  a self- 
coloured  linen,  damask  or  silk  could  have  a moulding 
on  the  lath,  which  could  be  painted  or  covered  with 
material,  with  a deep  fringe  below.  The  walls  could 
be  in  bluish  green  with  the  mouldings  in  silver. 

A library  decorated  in  the  early  Georgian  manner 
could  have  recesses  fitted  with  bookshelves,  and 
independent  bookcases  in  the  severe  but  roomy 
designs  typical  of  the  mahogany  furniture  of  this 
period.  The  chimneypiece  would  be  simple,  with 
perhaps  a picture  in  the  overmantel,  and  a little  carving 
on  the  mantel.  Some  of  these  period  schemes  are 
illustrated,  and  show  how  such  interiors  might  be 
arranged  with  appropriate  furniture  and  the  various 
accessories  of  furnishing,  lighting  fittings,  ornaments, 
rugs,  and  so  forth.  The  decoration  of  an  existing 
room  that  was  intended  for  a library  might  specialise 
in  soft,  dark  tones.  A canvas  paper  in  buff  or  light 
brown  could  cover  the ' walls,  and  with  a dark  blue 
carpet,  dark  blue  damask  curtains  and  dark  brown 
woodwork  would  be  a good  setting  for  books  and  their 
shelves  and  cases.  Cedar  colour  is  a shade  to  be 
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An  Adam  Drawing  ftoorn,  . 

recommended ; chocolate  should  be  avoided.  The 
chimneypiece  could  have  an  applied  moulding  and 
a flying  shelf,  painted  in  the  dark  brown  of  the  other 
woodwork. 
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Bedroom,  scheme  for  Chinese  waltyayer. 
late  J8  tA  Century  . 


Bedrooms  in  certain  period  styles  are  rather  difficult 
to  arrange  harmoniously  unless  the  bed,  which  is  the 
principal  object,  is  in  keeping  with  the  fashion  of  the 
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decoration.  Early  rooms  in  plaster  with  leaded  case- 
ments and  all  the  characteristics  of  the  sixteenth 
century  could  have  the  usual  oak  furniture  and  a 
stump-end  bed  made  up  from  pieces  of  old  oak  panel- 
ling. Strict  accuracy  in  period  furnishing  will  prove 
costly,  even  with  reproductions  in  place  of  original 
pieces,  and  it  is  better  to  employ  styles  from  the 
eighteenth  century  that  may  be  used  as  a background 
for  varying  types  of  furniture.  The  first  effect  to 
be  aimed  at  is  one  of  freshness  and  cleanliness.  Treat- 
ments which  include  wallpapers  in  Chinese  patterns 
can  form  very  attractive  schemes,  and  ideas  similar 
to  those  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter  can  be  carried 
out  successfully  in  bedrooms.  Chintz  wallpapers  have 
all  the  brightness  necessary  for  the  formation  of  fresh 
and  effective  bedroom  schemes,  and  decoration  in  a 
bedroom  should  be  planned  to  make  the  most  of  the 
daylight  that  will  enter. 

Brightness  should  never  be  allowed  to  exclude 
restfulness.  Some  modern  bedroom  decoration  aims 
only  at  intensely  vivid  colour,  utterly  destructive 
to  repose,  although  possessing  a certain  superficial 
attraction  when  seen  at  a glance.  Brilliance  in  colour 
should  be  distributed  with  discrimination.  When  it 
becomes  a dominant  factor  it  loses  much  of  its  de- 
corative value,  and  in  bedrooms  soft-hued  walls  are 
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particularly  desirable.  If  the  walls  have  the  brightness 
of  a chintz  paper  pattern,  for  example,  then  the  curtains 
and  carpet  should  relieve  that  brightness  as  far  as 
possible. 

In  every  room  the  same  principles  of  balance  and 
proportion  in  the  lines  and  harmony  and  repose  in 
the  colour  should  be  observed,  and  their  observation 
will  be  no  bar  to  the  expression  of  the  individual  taste 
and  inclinations  of  the  decorator ; they  become  a 
framework  on  which  various  ideas  may  be  built  with 
stability. 

Detailed  descriptions  have  not  been  given  a place 
in  this  section,  for  the  mere  cataloguing  of  the  various 
types  of  mouldings  and  ornament  would  not  convey 
an  illuminating  picture  of  any  room.  The  schemes 
shown  in  illustrations  and  the  different  features  drawn 
to  accompany  previous  sections  of  the  book  will  serve 
as  rough  guides,  but  rigid  accuracy  in  the  matter  of 
period  decoration  may  rob  a room  of  the  vital  asset 
of  personality,  and  leave  it  cold,  dull  and  uninteresting, 
while  a style  may  be  suggested  by  a little  thoughtful 
planning  in  a manner  that  preserves  and  enhances  its 
original  charm. 
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DECORATION  FOR  BATHROOMS,  NURSERIES,  OFFICES  AND 
KITCHENS,  WITH  NOTES  ON  MISCELLANEOUS 
FITTINGS,  BELLS,  SWITCH  PLATES  AND  RADIATOR 
CASINGS 

The  bathroom  is  essentially  a room  that  specialises, 
and  the  decoration  must  be  dominated  by  the  purpose 
of  the  fittings.  It  must  be  an  agreeable  and  practical 
setting  for  the  bath  and  may  have  vigorous  colouring 
or  soft  tones  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  owner.  Tiles  in 
various  colours  and  finishes  have  been  used  extensively 
in  bathrooms,  and  blue  and  white  and  black  and  white 
tile  schemes  enjoyed  a vogue  at  one  time  and  nearly 
established  a cramping  convention  for  bathroom 
treatments.  Dados  of  Dutch  tiles  possess  a certain 
attractiveness,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  use  shades  of 
blue  this  method  is  very  satisfactory  for  expressing 
tones  of  that  particular  colour. 

Tiles  are  not  the  only  possibility,  and  the  bathroom 
walls  may  be  distempered  and  varnished,  or  wallpaper 
may  be  hung  and  treated  with  varnish,  while  panels 
of  tiles  can  protect  the  wall  surfaces  close  up  to  the 
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bath.  On  the  floor  there  can  be  cork  linoleum  with 
washable  mats  in  various  colours,  or  tiles  with  mats. 
The  fittings  should  be  in  nickel  or  treated  with  a white 
or  black  enamel,  for  the  polishing  of  brass  taps  is  not 
easy,  and  the  effect  of  burnished  brasswork  is  not 
lasting.  In  a bathroom  especially  the  metal  gets 
spotted  and  tarnished  very  quickly,  and  nickel  is 
simple  to  clean  and  has  a finished  appearance  which 
brass  lacks.  An  unframed  bevelled  mirror  fixed  with 
screws  concealed  by  glass  rosettes  is  most  satisfactory. 
Door  furniture  should  be  of  glass  and  nickel.  A room 
provided  with  easily  cleaned  fittings  carries  a suggestion 
of  simple  and  straightforward  cleanliness,  which  should 
always  be  the  outstanding  impression  created  by  the 
decoration  of  a bathroom. 

Towel  rails  of  glass  framed  in  nickel  are  to  be  re- 
commended, but  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the 
selection  of  bathroom  equipment,  for  so  many  firms 
specialise  in  its  production  and  manufacture  perfectly 
practical  articles  that  can  claim  good  finish  as  an 
outstanding  attribute. 

The  actual  decoration  of  the  bathroom  is  a matter 
of  colouring  in  many  cases.  A bathroom  may  have 
such  lines  as  skirting  and  cornice,  but  if  the  cornice 
is  dropped  out  and  replaced  by  a concave  surface 
that  joins  the  ceiling  to  the  wall  without  making  a 
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A Bathroom  . 

Treatment  jAoivuy'  the  deconjlive  value  ofmzrroKT. 

definite  line  no  problems  are  created  to  perplex  the 
decorator.  The  skirting  may  be  dispensed  with  also, 
and  a similar  concave  surface  may  join  the  wall  to  the 
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floor.  This  would  be  a very  practical  plan  for  tiled 
walls  and  floor,  and  the  same  system  could  be  carried 
out  in  the  angles  on  the  room  which  could  be  rounded 
so  that  there  were  no  corners. 

The  bathroom  provides  a great  opportunity  for 
colour,  but  we  can  be  vigorous  without  being  violent. 
Walls  in  a warm  grey  wTith  doors,  architraves  and 
window  frames  in  a shade  of  blue  would  have  a bright 
effect  if  the  colours  were  in  tone  with  each  other  ; 
but  sage  green  and  cream  would  have  a lighter  and 
more  attractive  appearance.  Walls  treated  with  dis- 
temper and  varnished  could  express  a great  variety 
of  hues,  and  wallpapers  possessing  good  living  colour 
interest  could  be  hung  and  varnished. 

White  walls  with  a grey  dado  and  a cork  linoleum 
floor  can  make  up  a scheme  that  holds  an  air  of  warmth 
and  comfort,  and  a pleasant  treatment  would  be 
attained  by  using  panels  of  buff  coloured  linoleum 
bordered  with  strips  of  black  for  the  floor,  with  white 
walls  and  woodwork  and  curtains  of  bright  orange  in 
a linen  of  coarse  texture.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  bathroom  decoration  should  be  plain  surfaces  un- 
ornamented and  simple  in  effect.  Colour  can  convey 
the  atmosphere  desired,  so  choice  is  only  limited  by 
aspect,  and  schemes  may  be  arranged  to  match  or 
modify  a sunny  or  a cold  light. 
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The  nursery  follows  the  bathroom  in  the  non-period 
rooms  that  occupy  our  attention  at  present,  and  the 
nursery  is  a place  that  should  belong  to  children. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  for  decorators, 
amateur  and  otherwise,  to  consider  nursery  decoration 
with  a solemnity  that  was  too  often  reflected  in  the 
rooms  they  treated.  Educational  decoration  for  the 
nursery  ruled  the  day,  and  enthusiasm  for  training 
the  young  mind  by  its  immediate  surroundings  created 
many  treatments  that  were  entirely  lacking  in  that 
essential  need  of  childhood — living  interest.  To  make 
every  wall  a copybook  and  every  corner  a lesson 
appeared  at  one  time  to  be  the  ideal  pursued  by  all 
who  interested  themselves  in  nurseries.  It  was  a phase 
that  ceased  to  interest  adults  after  it  had  endured 
for  a while,  and  then  a few  discerning  people  began 
to  think  that  it  might  be  rather  a good  thing  to  look 
at  nursery  decoration  from  the  child’s  point  of  view. 
To-day  we  are  fortunate  in  possessing  at  least  one 
child’s  ideas  and  tastes  described  in  “ The  Young 
Visiters.”  We  know  that  the  u oak  door  with  some 
lovly  swans  and  bull  rushes  painted  on  it,”  was 
accepted  and  approved.  The  description  would  not 
have  been  included  had  it  not  held  a personal 
attraction  for  the  author  who  also  gives  us  a glimpse 
of  some  colour  schemes.  “ Ethels  room  was  indeed  a 
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handsome  compartment  with  purple  silk  curtains  and  a 
4 post  bed  draped  in  the  same  shade.  The  toilit  set 
was  white  and  mouve  and  there  were  some  violets 
in  a costly  varse.”  Again  there  was  “ a smaller  but 
dainty  room  all  in  pale  yellow  and  wild  primroses.” 

A nursery  must  cater  for  the  most  wonderful  game 
in  the  world,  denied  to  mankind  after  the  age  of  eleven 
or  thereabouts,  the  game  of  Make-Believe.  It  must 
be  an  adaptable  background  and  should  never  be  too 
purposeful.  The  walls  must  not  say  : “ We  are  here 
to  interest  you,”  they  must  be  able  to  co-operate  with 
all  the  varied  range  of  fancy,  and  say  : “ We’re  here 
to  back  up  any  game  you  like  to  play.” 

The  wall  space  between  the  dado  and  the  frieze 
can  be  a warm  biscuit  colour,  or  cream  or  green,  and 
the  dado  and  frieze  can  be  bright  with  designs  that 
are  definite  links  with  nursery  lore.  Some  of  the 
best  coloured  friezes  portray  animals ; well-drawn 
animals  that  do  not  set  out  to  be  funny.  Comic 
drawings  of  animals  have  an  irresistible  fascination  for 
many  grown-ups,  but  children  often  want  to  know 
exactly  what  a kangaroo  or  a giraffe  looks  like,  and  it 
is  a pity  to  deny  them  accuracy  even  though  it  may 
not  accord  with  the  aesthetic  ideas  of  their  elders.  A 
course  of  books  for  children  would  be  an  excellent 
training  for  the  imagination  of  designers  who  propose 
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decorating  friezes  and  dados  in  nurseries.  Kipling’s 
u Just-So  Stories  ” and  44  The  Jungle  Books  ” are 
happy  hunting  grounds  for  illustrations  that  do  hold 
real  live  interest,  and  Kingsley’s  44  Water  Babies  ” 
opens  up  vast  possibilities.  Children  love  to  see  the 
tales  they  have  read  living  again  for  them  in  colour, 
and  scenes  from  44  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland  ” 
and  44  Through  the  Looking-glass,”  Nursery  stories 
and  rhymes,  Gulliver  in  Lilliput,  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  his  interesting  and  picturesque  moments, 
characters  from  44  Treasure  Island,”  are  all  worthy  of 
a place  among  the  decorative  designs  that  could 
brighten  the  nursery  frieze. 

The  idea  of  having  panels  of  blackboard  let  into  the 
dado  for  scribblings  with  chalk  has  been  condemned 
because  chalk  dust  and  broken  chalk  get  trodden 
into  the  floor,  but  this  should  not  be  counted  as  a 
serious  objection  if  the  floor  is  covered  with  lino.  A 
dark  linoleum  that  will  take  chalk  marks  is  an  ad- 
vantage, and  here  again  it  would  be  good  for  the  nursery 
designer  to  study  those  two  little  books  about  children’s 
play  by  H.  G.  Wells,  called  44  Floor  Games  ” and 
44  Little  Wars.” 

The  actual  treatment  of  the  walls  calls  to  mind  the 
fact  that  the  surface  must  be  able  to  resist  more  wear 
and  tear  than  an  ordinary  room.  Distemper  with  a 
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coat  of  varnish  is  quite  practical,  but  the  use  of  coarse 
canvas,  which  may  be  obtained  in  several  shades,  is 
worth  considering,  for  it  can  be  applied  between  the 
skirting  and  the  frieze-rail  and  fixed  by  a bead,  which  in 
addition  to  running  above  the  skirting  and  under  the 
frieze  can  be  taken  up  the  angles  of  the  room  and  run 
vertically  at  intervals  to  keep  the  material  flat  and 
tidy. 

It  is  consistent  with  good  practical  common  sense 
to  have  few,  if  any,  objects  in  a nursery  that  can  be 
knocked  over  : there  should  be  nothing  loose  on  the 
walls  or  shelves.  Pictures  in  frames  fitted  to  the 
wall,  not  hung,  and  preferably  unglazed,  are  eminently 
practical  and  not  costly  to  fix.  The  light  can  be  flush 
with  the  ceiling,  and  there  can  be  other  lights  on  the 
walls  arranged  in  a similar  manner  with  thick  glass 
protecting  the  electric  bulbs  inside,  resembling  in 
appearance  the  portholes  in  a ship’s  cabin.  There 
are  times  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  children 
to  throw  cushions  about,  and  a room  equipped  with 
pictures  and  lights  fixed  in  the  manner  suggested,  and 
without  a host  of  breakables  on  shelves  and  cupboard 
tops,  would  fulfil  many  of  the  urgent  and  more  violent 
needs  of  childhood.  There  should  be  plenty  of  plain 
cushions  in  strong  materials,  and  all  the  furniture 
should  have  the  corners  rounded  off. 
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Big  cupboards  are  always  welcome  because  they 
are  like  little  houses  and  can  be  treated  as  such  with 
shelves  for  toys,  and,  if  the  construction  of  the  house 
is  kind  to  the  nursery,  with  a little  window  at  one 
end.  But  in  any  case  a light  can  be  fitted  inside. 
Independent  cupboards  with  changeable  panels  (a 
fresh  design  for  each  day  of  the  week)  that  can  slide 
into  place  instead  of  the  usual  doors,  and  small 
cupboards  painted  to  represent  letter-boxes,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  similar  designs  suggests  itself.  The 
furnishing  of  the  nursery  is  easy,  and  the  planning 
of  the  decoration  will  assume  that  quality  also  if  good 
light,  good  colour,  and  living  interest  are  considered 
and  given  leading  places. 

Offices  and  rooms  where  people  carry  out  the  various 
practices  of  business  do  not  always  engage  the  thought 
of  the  decorator,  although  most  of  them  endure  the 
brush  of  the  painter  who  covers  a certain  number  of 
square  feet  with  a colour,  selected  in  haste  by  some 
man  of  business  who  may  feel  that  it  would  be  too 
unconventional  to  allow  good  taste  to  provide  agree- 
able surroundings  for  office  life  and  work.  Although 
we  are  dealing  here  with  houses  and  flats  and  their 
decoration  a few  notes  on  the  possibilities  of  office 
treatments  and  the  introduction  of  more  brightness 
for  business  men  may  be  included. 
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Dark  colours  are  not  desirable  for  offices,  and  the 
deep  blues  and  greens  and  reddish  browns  that  figure 
so  frequently  on  their  walls  are  so  dull  and  sombre 
that  their  effect  on  the  people  who  work  in  the 
atmosphere  they  create  must  necessarily  be  one  of 
depression.  Light  greens  and  yellows,  pale  blues  and 
warm  greys  and  buffs  would  improve  the  darkest 
office,  and  bring  a touch  of  refreshing  colour  to  the 
dreariest  room.  An  office  must  obtain  as  much  value 
as  possible  from  daylight,  since  it  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  every  one  can  work  better  in  a light  room.  Dull 
walls  may  project  their  unattractive  qualities  into  the 
work  that  takes  place  in  the  space  they  enclose,  and 
indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  people  housed 
in  offices  where  some  thought  has  been  given  to  bright 
and  sensible  decoration  may  feel  that  work  is  not  a 
dreary  monotony  of  grey  routine.  There  are  some 
who  will  dismiss  all  theories  connected  with  office 
decoration  as  artistic  and  therefore  unbusinesslike, 
like  the  “levelling  catch-words,”  “un-English,”  and 
“ unpractical,”  of  Stevenson’s  “ Squirradical  ” in 
“ The  Wrong  Box.”  The  word  artistic  is  so  much 
misused  and  misunderstood  that  in  a few  years  it  will 
cease  to  possess  any  meaning,  but  when  employed  in 
an  argument  against  intelligent  colouring  for  offices 
it  may  be  taken  to  be  synonymous  with  unnecessary, 
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unpractical,  unwanted.  The  statement  that  it  is 
not  either  unbusinesslike  or  unpractical  to  provide 
surroundings  in  which  people  will  work  well  and  cheer- 
fully seems  inexcusably  obvious,  and  regard  for  the 
human  element  in  the  organisation  of  any  business 
is  a matter  of  common  sense  and,  incidentally,  of  good 
business.  Sometimes  we  leave  the  discussion  of  good 
decoration  for  offices  with  the  uncomfortable  impression 
that  such  homely  and  useful  qualities  as  common 
sense  are  not  included  in  the  mental  equipment  of  some 
business  men. 

The  decorator  has  an  exceptional  opportunity  of 
putting  ideas  into  practice  in  an  office.  As  good  colour 
is  as  easy  to  apply  as  bad  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
old  dull  and  dirty  hues  should  not  be  abandoned  finally. 
Varnish  on  plain  paper  or  distemper  provides  a durable 
surface  that  is  easily  cleaned.  And  metal  framed 
windows  would  head  our  list  of  suggestions  for  office 
equipment.  To  preserve  wall  surfaces  from  the  pencil 
marks,  notes  of  numbers,  scraps  of  messages  that 
cluster  round  a wall  telephone,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
have  a small  panel  of  blackboard  with  a ledge  below 
for  chalk  fixed  close  to  the  telephone ; or,  to  simpify 
the  idea,  a panel  of  frosted  glass  that  will  take  pencil 
marks  which  may  be  washed  off.  Door  furniture  of 
the  plainest  type  in  oxidised  metal  is  advocated,  and 
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there  is  no  reason  why  an  office  with  plain  fittings 
throughout  and  well  coloured  walls  should  not  be  a 
very  pleasant  room.  At  least  it  would  illustrate  the 
ideal  expressed  in  the  tabloid  form  of  that  neat  phrase  : 
66  Fitness  for  Purpose.”  1 

The  kitchen  is  essentially  a workshop,  but  like  an 
office,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  an 
agreeable  workshop.  There  has  been  for  some  years  a 
widespread  interest  in  labour-saving  domestic  devices, 
and  modern  kitchens  are  planned  with  a view  to  elimin- 
ating unnecessary  work,  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  discuss  the  decoration  of  the  kitchen  which  should 
provide  a pleasant  setting  for  the  labour  that  is  not 
saved  and  must  be  carried  on  as  long  as  cooks  and 
cooking  form  a part  of  civilised  existence. 

Colour  should  play  its  part,  and  a kitchen  in  warm 
grey  with  a black  skirting,  black  doors  and  architraves, 
and  curtains  of  orange  would  be  bright  without  being 
dazzling.  A dado  of  yellow  tiles  with  a cream  coloured 
wall  above  distempered  and  varnished  could  be  con- 
sidered : a scheme  of  this  nature  would  have  brown 
woodwork,  and  curtains  in  a shade  of  yellow  to  match 
the  tiled  dado.  A tiled  floor  with  rush  mats  is  very 
practical,  although  linoleum  is  always  satisfactory. 
Wood  fitments  like  dressers  and  cupboards  can  be 

1 The  slogan  or  motto  of  the  Design  and  Industries  Association. 
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painted  and  varnished  to  tone  with  the  colour  scheme. 
There  was  a phase  in  decoration  when  dining-rooms 
were  made  to  look  like  kitchens,  and  kitchens  like 
sitting-rooms ; but  although  that  has  faded  into  the 
obscurity  so  many  past  experiments  enjoy,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a kitchen  could  not  be  a fairly  com- 
fortable sitting-room,  as  well  as  a thoroughly  efficient 
workshop. 

A distempered  wall,  varnished  to  render  it  more 
durable,  is  better  than  a papered  surface  which  may 
be  injured  by  the  varying  temperature  of  a kitchen, 
but  papers  may  be  employed  occasionally.  The 
cottage  type  of  kitchen  with  a beamed  ceiling  and 
plaster  walls  and  old-fashioned  range  is  delightfully 
picturesque,  but  not  half  so  convenient  as  a well-lit 
modern  kitchen  with  a gas-cooker  and  tiled  walls,  and 
floor.  • 

There  are  many  colour  schemes  that  could  be  em- 
ployed. Colour  selection  will  depend  on  the  aspect 
of  the  kitchen,  and  its  scheme  must  be  suited  to  the 
light  it  enjoys. 

Ventilation  is  a point  of  great  importance.  If 
windows  are  taken  right  up  to  the  ceiling  with  fan- 
lights at  the  top,  the  hot,  damp  air  that  gathers  in 
the  three  feet  below  the  ceiling  can  be  dispersed 
outside  easily  and  fairly  quickly.  Such  matters 
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can  hardly  be  classified  as  decoration,  but  although 
their  place  is  in  house  planning,  the  ultimate  design 
of  the  windows  has  an  effect  on  the  decorative  plan. 
Curtains  have  to  be  considered,  and  for  kitchens  case- 
ment curtains  are  invariably  satisfactory. 

There  are  a certain  number  of  fittings  that  should 
be  included  in  this  book  because  their  design  is  a 
matter  for  the  attention  of  the  decorator,  and  bell 
plates  and  bell  pulls  are  the  first  on  the  list  of  mis- 
cellaneous fittings  that  find  a place  here.  Bell  plates 
in  rooms  like  switch  plates  should  be  in  keeping  with 
the  door  furniture,  but  the  bell  pull  or  its  modern 
equivalent  of  flexible  wire  with  a pear-push  at  the 
end  is  a very  different  matter.  Special  fittings  are 
manufactured  which  make  the  use  of  silk  cords  and 
narrow  strips  of  needlework  possible  in  rooms  where 
bell  pulls  of  that  nature  would  be  appropriate.  A 
small  wooden  box  containing  the  apparatus  is  fixed 
at  the  frieze  or  cornice  line,  and  a small  crank  projects 
from  this  box,  pierced  at  the  end  so  that  the  bell  pull 
may  be  hooked  into  it.  The  pull  should  not  be  too 
heavy  otherwise  its  weight  will  drag  down  the  crank, 
and  the  bell  will  ring  continuously. 

The  pear-push  at  the  end  of  flexible  wire  is  not  a 
serious  influence  in  decoration,  and  it  matters  very 
little  whether  it  is  in  wood,  ivory  or  metal.  It  would 
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only  be  used  in  bedrooms,  and  would  be  concealed 
most  probably  near  the  bed. 

The  bell  plate  can  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  switch  plate,  for  in  appearance  they  become 
identical  unless  a special  feature  is  made  of  bells  with 
ornamented  plates  on  each  side  of  the  mantelpiece. 
There  is  very  little  point  in  such  features  which  drag 
in  ornament  that  is  quite  unnecessary  and  has  no 
bearing  on  the  decoration. 

Recesses  should  be  cut  in  walls  to  take  switch  boxes 
so  that  the  switches  do  not  project  beyond  the  wall 
surface  and  may  be  covered-  by  a plate.  In  metal, 
glass  or  imitation  ivory,  bevelled  or  bordered  with  a 
plain  moulding  or  an  enrichment  if  metal  is  used, 
they  should  invariably  match  the  finger  plates  on  the 
doors.  A glass  plate  bevelled  and  stippled  on  the 
back  with  paint  in  the  manner  suggested  for  finger 
plates  in  a previous  chapter  is  always  satisfactory 
and  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  inexpensive. 
The  switch  or  the  bell  push  projects  through  a hole 
cut  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
metal  collar  which  keeps  the  plate  in  position. 

The  position  of  lights  in  a room  is  too  often  settled 
arbitrarily  by  the  builder,  who  does  not  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  owner  or  the  doctrines  of  common  sense 
in  many  cases.  Hundreds  of  small  rooms  are  provided 
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with  chandeliers  hung  centrally ; an  arrangement 
both  uncomfortable  and  unpractical.  When  a house 
is  wired  for  electric  light,  four  points  run  in  the  skirting 
in  different  parts  of  the  room  will  enable  plugs  to  be 
fitted  and  flexible  wire  carried  to  various  fittings  that 
may  stand  independently.  A couple  of  points  on  each 
side  of  the  chimney-breast  is  an  advantage  also,  in 
case  wall  lights  are  desired.  The  design  of  the  fittings 
should  be  decided  by  the  character  of  the  decoration 
and  furniture. 

The  radiator  provides  a problem  when  it  is  only 
an  addition  to  a fire  and  not  the  sole  heating  medium. 
The  electric  radiator  in  the  bedroom  or  bathroom 
needs  no  concealment,  but  in  a dining-room,  for  in- 
stance, where  there  is  a fire,  a steam  radiator  must 
have  a covering  of  some  sort,  and  its  position  must 
be  decided  by  the  range  of  the  warmth  from  the  fire. 
Its  function  is  to  heat  the  distant  corners.  Niches 
and  recesses  and  the  space  below  a window  seat  all 
provide  accommodation  for  the  radiator,  and  in  the 
last-named  position  the  question  of  a case  does  not 
arise,  for  the  seat  can  have  a flounce  which  will  be  draped 
over  the  space  beneath,  or  the  seat  may  be  boxed  in 
with  pierced  panels  to  allow  the  heat  to  penetrate. 

A radiator  case  can  take  the  form  of  a table,  and 
in  an  early  room  it  could  be  made  up  to  resemble  >, 
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dwarf  oak  cupboard,  with  doors  of  pieced  panels  of 
tracery,  or  turned  oak  bars  in  the  manner  of  plate 
racks  and  food  hutches.  This  sort  of  concealment  is 
not  very  dignified,  and  a case  that  is  frankly  and 
honestly  a radiator  case  is  more  satisfactory.  It 
could  be  in  oak  with  a grille  of  ironwork  or  a row  of 
wrought-iron  bars  turned  or  twisted,  or  metal  trellis 
of  interlacing  flat  strips  in  brass  or  copper,  forming 
the  panel  in  front.  A mahogany  case  with  a fretted 
panel  suggesting  a Chinese  Chippendale  design  might 
be  suitable  in  some  rooms  ; or  it  could  take  the  form 
of  a side  table  with  a marble  top  and  a cupboard 
beneath.  There  are  many  costly  and  elaborate  designs 
in  existence,  but  simplicity  can  achieve  types  suitable 
for  unpretentious  rooms,  and  some  plain  design  with 
gilded  wire  panels  and  painted  woodwork  that  in  no 
way  obstructs  the  radiation  of  heat  might  prove  the 
easiest  solution  to  a question  that  has  been  responsible 
for  some  very  unattractive  contrivances. 

This  book  has  advocated  simplicity  in  decoration, 
and  the  employment  of  the  best  features  of  past  styles 
in  conjunction  with  modern  ideas,  but  throughout 
simplicity  has  been  kept  apart  from  crudity.  A simple 
thing  does  not  illustrate  a primitive  lack  of  finish  : 
it  shows  an  appreciation  of  restraint,  and  thereby 
reflects  the  greatest  civilising  force.  Nobody  can 
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evolve  a satisfactory  definition  of  beauty,  for  it  is  a 
matter  that  depends  on  personal  taste  and  personal 
standards ; but  proportion,  balance,  harmony  and 
restraint  all  go  to  the  making  of  beauty  in  decoration, 
although  the  association  of  colours  and  the  general 
design  are  influenced  by  the  individual  character  of 
the  decorator.  These  chapters  have  tried  to  show 
how  decoration  may  be  carried  out  by  studying  the 
factors  that  contribute  to  its  ultimate  effect ; and  if 
we  can  indicate  a true  understanding  of  the  value  and 
meaning  of  simplicity  then  at  least  we  can  guarantee 
our  homes  immunity  from  ugliness. 
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NOTE  A 

THE  CLASSIC  ORDERS  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

The  orders  of  classic  architecture  which  fall  into  three  main 
groups,  Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  were  evolved  originally 
in  Ancient  Greece.  Greek  architecture  may  be  regarded  as 
a wonderful  reflection  of  the  intellectual  civilisation  that 
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fostered  its  development.  A discussion  of  its  grace  and 
harmony  cannot  be  entered  into  here,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
it  was  based  on  the  post  and  lintel  principle  of  construction, 
the  simplest  and  most  logical  method,  which  in  plainer 
language  means  construction  that  employs  two  vertical  posts 
and  crosses  a horizontal  member  above  them,  forming  what 
is  known  as  trabeated  or  lintel  architecture. 
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The  Romans  introduced  the  arch  principle,  and  here  we 
may  quote  from  “ The  Works  of  Man,”  by  Lisle  March  Phillipps, 
who  deals  with  the  borrowing  of  Greek  architecture  by  the 
Romans  very  lucidly  : “A  people  of  drains,  of  bridges,  of 
aqueducts,  the  arch  suited  admirably  the  utilitarian  instincts 
of  the  Romans.  But  yet,  though  they  made  this  feature 
their  own  and  spread  it  through  the  Empire,  the  Romans 
never  developed  its  full  possibilities  or  appreciated  it  as  a 
principle  at  all.  . . . For  the  purposes  of  construction  they 
for  the  most  part  used  the  arch,  but  they  used  it  without 
freedom  and  without  completeness  ; while  for  the  addition  of 
aesthetic  significance  they  had  recourse,  without  in  the  least 
comprehending  its  real  value,  to  that  earlier  and  simpler 
principle  of  which  the  Greek  treatment  had  so  enormously 
enhanced  the  prestige.  But  these  two  principles,  the  arch 
and  the  lintel,  are,  as  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out, 
incompatible  with  and  destructive  of  each  other.  They  do 
their  work  in  different  ways,  the  one  by  diffusing  and  spreading 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  weight,  the  other  by 
meeting  it  direct ; and  no  combination  between  them  is  there- 
fore possible.  None  the  less,  in  Roman  work  they  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  same  buildings  to  each  other’s  mutual 
discomfiture.  The  arch  and  vault  usually  do  the  real  sup- 
porting, and  the  columns  and  entablatures  are  lacquered 
over  the  fagade  as  an  afterthought  to  supply  the  artistic 
finish.” 

The  Romans  reproduced  Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders 
with  various  characteristics  of  their  own,  and  these  Romanised 
orders  have  come  down  to  us,  after  their  revival  during  the 
Renaissance,  and  their  influence  has  been  woven  into  the 
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architectural  and  decorative  fabric  of  English  style  since 
the  passing  of  the  Gothic  craftsmen  and  designers. 


NOTE  B 

LINENFOLD  PANELLING 

This  form  of  decoration  was  introduced  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  probably  imported  from 
France.  As 
indicates  the 
sented  folded 
was  varied  in 
ful  ways, 
was  not  con- 
elling  for  it 
chairs  and 
of  furniture, 
may  have 

ed  by  the  folds  of  the  hangings  which  in  early  times 
draped  the  wTalls  of  rooms. 


the  name 
carving  repre- 
linen and  it 
many  beauti- 
The  design 
fined  to  pan- 
appears  on 
other  pieces 
Linen/olii  Panels  . Originally  it 

been  suggest- 
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Where  the  number  of  the  page  is  printed  in  italics,  thus,  118,  an 
illustration  is  indicated. 


Acanthus  leaf,  28 
Adam — 

Decoration,  115 
Drawing-room,  117 
Fireplace,  55,  56 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland, 
127 

Applied  moulding,  40,  5J+,  56,  57,  71, 
98,  116,  117 

Arcaded  panelling,  34,  50 
Architecture — 

Classic,  35 

Classic  orders  of,  21,  IlfO,  11/.1 
Greek,  140 
Lintel,  141 
Roman,  142 

Architrave,  22,  124,  132,  11,1 
Door,  71,  72,  74,  99 
Mouldings,  44 
Window,  88,  99 

Astragal  (or  bead)  moulding,  23 

Balusters,  108 

Band  (or  fillet)  moulding,  23 

Bar — 

Door,  75 
Window,  85 

Base  (or  skirting),  22,  11,1 
Basket  grate,  53 

Bathroom,  72,  121,  122,  123,  124 
Curtains,  88 
Door,  73 
Fittings,  122 
Treatment,  123 
Window,  84 

Bead  (or  astragal)  moulding,  23 
Flush,  moulding,  23 
Beam — 

Ceiling,  133,  frontispiece 
Wall,  107 


Bed,  67,  118 
Chippendale,  100 
Coverlet,  100 
Curtains,  101 
Stump-end,  119 
Valance,  101 
Bedroom,  72,  106 
Late  eighteenth  century  scheme, 
118 

Wall  scheme,  100,  101,  119 
Beggar’s  Opera,  The,  32 
Bell,  66,  121,  135 
Bell-plate,  67,  134 
Bell-pull,  134 
Blackboard,  127,  131 
Blind,  89, 

Venetian,  89 
Bolt,  75 

Bookcase,  42,  44,  45,  115 
Bookshelves,  fitted,  41,  116 
Boudoir,,  early  eighteenth  century, 
113,  115 

Brasswork,  66,  122 

Canvas,  128 
Wallpaper,  116 
Capital,  22,  11,1 

Carpet,  91,  92,  94,  97,  99,  100,  101, 
102,  103,  104,  105,  108,  116,  120 
Carving,  seventeenth  century,  34 
Casement,  80,  83,  85,  91,  119 
Casings,  radiator,  121,  137 
Cavetto  moulding,  23 
Ceiling,  90,  94 
Bathroom,  122 

Beamed,  107,  133,  frontispiece 
Chest,  Dutch,  105 
| Chimney  breast,  47,  50 
Chimneypiece,  44,  72 

Chinese  Chippendale,  55,  57 
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Chimneypiece — 

Early  sixteenth  century,  Jfi,  116, 
117 

Early  seventeenth  century,  52 
Eighteenth  century,  55 
Georgian,  56,  57 
Late  sixteenth  century,  Jj9,  52 
Late  seventeenth  century,  54 
China  cupboard,  45,  100 
Niche  for,  44 
Willow  pattern,  77 
Chinese  Chippendale,  55,  77,  98,  138 
Rugs  95 
Style,  77 

Wallpaper,  98,  118,  119 
Chintz,  104,  107 
Chippendale — 

Chinese,  55,  77,  98,  138 
Furniture,  91,  100 
Classic — 

Influence  in  decoration,  22,  35 
Orders  of  architecture,  21,  140 , 
141 

Ornament,  34 
Clock — 

Grandfather,  105 
“ Sunray,”  58 

Colour  scheme,  90,  92,  98,  99,  100, 
101,  105 

Column,  21,  140,  141 
Composition  enrichment,  29 
Corinthian  column,  140,  141 
Cornice,  21,  30,  71,  122,  141 
Eighteenth  century,  28 
Late  seventeenth  century,  28 
“ Cottage  ” decoration,  33 
Window  draperies,  86 
Cove,  24 

Coverings,  chair,  92,  94,  100,  104, 
105 

Coverlet,  bed,  100 
Covers — 

Loose,  99,  100,  101,  102,  104 
Radiator,  121,  137 
Cretonne,  104 

Cromwellian,  furniture  setting,  47 
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Cupboard — 

China,  45,  100,  102 
Fitment,  41,  43 
Kitchen,  132 
Nursery,  129 
Overmantel,  43,  62 
Secret,  43 
Curtain  rod,  85,  88 
Curtains,  79,  85,  86,  87,  88,  91,  92, 
94,  97,  99,  102,  103,  104,  105, 
112,  116,  120 
Bathroom,  88 
Bed,  101 

Kitchen,  132,  134 
Cushions,  77,  91,  92,  128 
Cyma  recta  moulding,  23 
Cyma  reversa  moulding,  23 

Dado,  21,  24,  25,  29,  40,  44,  45, 
92,  108,  110,  126,  127,  132, 
141 

Mouldings,  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, 27,  38 

Mouldings,  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, 27,  38 

Mouldings,  late  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 27,  38 

Rail,  24,  25,  97,  99,  110,  116 
Damask,  105,  116 

Design  and  Industries  Association, 
motto  quoted,  132 
Die  (or  dado),  22,  141 
Dining-room,  45,  111 
Jacobean,  107 
Modern  treatment,  112 
Dining-table,  112 

Distemper,  34,  47,  92,  94,  97,  99, 
101,  108 

Varnished,  124,  127,  131,  132, 
133 

Dog  grate,  53 
Door — 

Furniture,  75,  131,  134 
Furniture,  bathroom,  122 
Handle,  75,  77 
Knobs,  67,  76,  77 
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Doors,  65 

Adaptation  of  modern  for  seven- 
teenth century  scheme,  6*9 
Architrave,  71,  72,  74,  99 
Bathroom,  73 

Early  eighteenth  century  types, 

73 

Front,  65 
Jib,  43,  46,  74 
Kitchen,  132 

Late  eighteenth  century,  7J,  75 
Late  seventeenth  century,  73 
Sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen 
tury,  68 

Square  headed,  107,  108 
Doric  column — 

Greek,  1 40 
Roman,  IJI 
Drawing-room,  115 
Adam,  117 
Dresser — 

Jacobean,  105 
Kitchen,  132 
Drop  handles,  76 
Dutch  chest,  105 
Influence,  36 
Tiles,  121 

Edwardian  decoration,  17 
Egg  and  tongue  enrichment,  28,  76 
Electric  lighting,  128,  136 
Radiator,  56,  136 
Elizabethan — 

Panelling,  34,  51 
Furniture  setting,  47 
Embroidery,  105 

English  tradition  (in  decoration),  22 
Enrichment — 

Composition,  29 
Egg  and  tongue,  28,  76 
Greek,  27 

Entablature,  21,  37,  71,  l^l 
Escutcheon,  76,  77 

Fabrics,  100,  101,  104 
Fanlight,  69,  85,  133 


Fillet  (or  band)  moulding,  23 
Finger  plates,  76 

Fireplace,  47,  J9,  51,  52,  5J,  55, 
59 

Adam,  55,  56 
Interior,  53 
Modern,  61 
Modern  brick,  59 
Moulded  plaster,  108 
Tudor,  56 

Tudor  influence  upon,  50 
Fitment — 

Bookshelves,  41,  116 
Cupboard,  41,  43 
Shelves,  41,  42, 

Wardrobe,  44 
Fittings,  bathroom,  122 
Floors,  treatment  of,  90,  95,  103, 
124  127  132 

“ Floor  Games,”  by  H.  G.  Wells, 
127 

Flues,  44 

Flush  bead  moulding,  23 
Flying  shelf,  5J,  56,  117 
Frieze,  21,  24,  33,  40,  43,  45,  56,  71, 
94,  108,  134,  IJI 
Nursery,  126 

Frieze-rail,  22,  24,  25,  97,  108,  128 
Front  door,  65 
Numerals  for,  70 
Furniture — 

Antique,  91 
Chippendale,  91 
Cromwellian,  47 
Door,  75,  122,  131,  134 
Elizabethan,  47 
Hepple white,  91 
Jacobean,  30,  47 
Nursery,  128 
Oak,  22,  30 
Sheraton,  34,  91 

Gas — 

Fire,  91 
Cooker,  133 
Gate-leg  table,  105 
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Georgian — 

Early,  chimneypieces,  57 
Early,  library,  114,  116 
Early,  niche  treatment, 
Early,  period,  36 
Glass — 

Blown,  83 
Door  handle,  77 
Finger  plates,  76 
Frosted,  66,  131 
Rosettes,  72,  122 
Stained,  66,  83 
Studs,  77 
Switchplate,  135 
Towel  rail,  122 
Glazing,  79  81,  83 
Gothic — 

Craftsmen,  143 
Influence  on  mantels,  48,  50 
Mouldings,  26 
Tradition,  35 
Grandfather  clock,  105 
Grate — 

Basket,  53 
Dog,  53 

Hob,  48,  53,  61 
Greek,  21 

Architecture,  140 
Enrichment,  27 
Orders  of  architecture,  140 
Gretton,  R.  H.,  quoted,  60 
Grinling  Gibbons,  58 
Gulliver  in  Lilliput,  127 

Hall,  106,  frontispiece 
Lighting  of,  111 
Handles — 

Door,  75,  77 
Drop,  76 
Handrail,  110 
“ Hartliover  House,”  83 
Hearth,  51 
Brick,  50 
Hepplewhite — 

Chairs,  100,  105- 
Furniture,  91 
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Hob  grate,  48,  53,  61 
“ House -place,”  106 

Inglenook,  62,  107 
Italian  fashions,  35 

Jacobean — 

Dining-room,  107 
Dresser,  105 
Furniture,  30,  47 
Mantel,  51 
Panelling,  26,  34 
Setting  for  furniture,  47 
Work,  34 
Jamb,  58 

Jib  door,  43,  46,  74 
Jones,  Inigo,  35 

“ Jungle  Books,”  referred  to  127 
“ Just-so  Stories,”  referred  to,  127 

Keys,  75 

Kingsley,  Charles,  “ Water  Babies,” 
referred  to,  83,  127 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  127 
Kitchen,  45,  53,  121,  132,  133 
Knobs,  door,  67,  76,  77 
Knockers,  66 

Lacquer,  77 
Lambrequin,  86 
Lamp  shade,  77 
Lantern — 

Old  horn,  111 
Venetian,  111 
Latch,  75,  76 
Letter-box,  66 
Library,  115 

Early  Georgian,  11 4,  116 
Lighting — 

Electric,  136 
Hall,  111 
Nurseries,  128 
Lights,  position  of,  135 
Line,  significance  of,  21 
Linenfold  panelling,  33, 148 
Linen — 

Printed,  101,  104,  115 
Self-coloured,  105,  116 
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Linoleum,  95,  103,  124,  127,  132 
Cork,  122 
Lintel,  70 
Architecture,  141 

“Little  Wars,”  by  H.  G.  Wells, 

127 

Living  rooms,  106 
Lock  plates,  76 
Lock,  75 

Loose  covers,  99,  100,  101,  102, 
104 

Mantel — 

Adaptation  of  existing,  63 
Gothic  influence  on,  48,  50 
Jacobean,  51 
Modern,  61 
Victorian,  57 
Mantelpiece,  34,  47 
Cupboard,  43,  62 
Mid-Georgian,  58 
Matting,  rush,  108 
Mats — 

Rush,  132 
Washable,  122 
Mirror — 

Bathroom,  122,  123 
Panels,  72,  73 
Mitring  of  angles,  41 
“ Modern  History  of  the  English 
People,  A,”  by  R.  H.  Gretton, 
60 

“ Modern  ” room,  34 
Morris  paper,  17 
Mouldings,  23,  24,  32,  35,  36,  72 
Applied,  40,  54,  56,  57,  71,  98, 
116,  117 
Architrave,  44 
Astragal  (or  bead),  23 
Cavetto,  23 
Classic,  26 

Cyma  recta,  or  ogee,  23 

Cyma  reversa,  or  reverse  ogee,  23 

Dado,  27,  38 

Fillet  (or  band),  23 

Flush  bead,  23 


Mouldings — 

Gothic,  26 
Ovolo,  23 

Panel,  23,  38,  97,  99 
Pedestal,  21 
Scotia,  23 
Skirting,  26,  99 
Torus,  23 
Mullion,  83 

Needlework,  105,  134 
New  Art,  60,  66,  84 
Newel  post,  110,  111 
Niche,  31,  136 
For  china,  44 
Early  Georgian,  45 
Fitted,  41 

Nickel  (for  bathroom  fittings),  122 
Numerals  (front  door),  70 
Nursery,  121,  125,  126,  127,  128,  129 
Cupboard,  129 
Frieze,  126 
Furniture,  128 
Lighting  of,  128 

Oak — 

Chimneypiece,  52 
Furniture,  22,  30 
Panelling,  22,  32,  51,  102,  112 
Office,  129,  130,  131 
Ogee  (or  cyma  recta)  moulding,  23 
Reverse  (or  cyma  reversa)  mould- 
ing, 23 
Oil  stove,  57 
Ornament,  classic,  34 
Overdoor,  71,  74 
Overmantel,  47 
Cupboard,  43 
Mirror  panelled,  116 
Panelled  oak,  112 
Plaster,  52 
Ovolo  moulding,  23 

Pane — 

Window,  83,  84,  85,  107,  115 
Window,  le.ad  framed,  80 
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Panel — 

Blackboard,  127,  131 
Fielded,  35 
Linenfold,  lJf3 
Linoleum,  124 
Mirror,  72,  73,  116 
Moulding,  38,  97,  99 
Pierced,  136 
Stained  glass,  66 
Tapestry,  112 
Tiles,  121 

Panelled  overmantel,  112 
Rooms,  50,  72 
Panelling,  26,  31 
“ Adam,”  39 
Arcaded,  34,  50 
Elizabethan,  34,  51 
Jacobean,  26,  34 
Late  eighteenth  century,  39 
Late  seventeenth  century,  37 
Linenfold,  33,  11/3 
Oak,  22,  32,  51,  102,  112 
Round  doors,  74 
Parquet  flooring,  95 
Pedestal,  21,  iji 
Mouldings,  21 
Pediment,  71 
Treatment  of  doors,  73 
Pelmet,  86,  115 
Persian  rugs,  95,  101 
Phillipps,  Lisle  March,  quoted,  142 
Picture  rail,  24,  25 
Pictures,  38,  39,  58,  72,  116 
Nursery,  128 

Plaster  work,  33,  36,  frontispiece 
Fireplace,  108 
Plinth,  45 
Priest  holes,  43 

“ Printing  for  Business,”  by  Joseph 
Thorp,  19,  69 

Queen  Anne  lockplates,  76 

Radiator,  121 
Casings,  136,  137 
Electric,  56,  136 


Radiator — 

Steam,  136 

Rails  (members  of  panelling),  33,  97 
Recess,  31,  41,  43,  45,  116,  135,  136 
Renaissance,  22,  26,  28,  34,  142 
Risers  (of  staircase),  109 
“ Robinson  Crusoe,”  127 
Roman,  28,  35,  142 
Orders  of  architecture,  141 
Rugs,  100 
Chinese,  95 
Oriental,  103 
Persian,  95,  101 
Rush  mats,  132 
Rush  matting,  108 

Sash  window,  80,  82,  83 
Scotia  moulding,  23 
Secret  cupboard,  43 
Serving  hatch,  45 
Settle,  oak,  63,  107,  108 
Shaft,  22,  141 

Shelf,  strips  for  adjusting,  42 
Shelves,  fitment,  41,  42 
Sheraton — 

Furniture,  34,  91 
Sideboard,  100 
Sideboard,  Sheraton,  100 
Silks,  105,  116 
Sitting-room,  115 

Skirting,  21,  24,  25,  30,  34,  40,  108, 
122,  128,  132,  141 
Late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century,  26 
Mouldings,  26,  99 
Stained  glass  panels,  66 
Staircase,  106,  108 
Steam  radiator,  136 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  quoted, 
130 

Stove,  53 
Register,  58 
Strapwork,  50 

Study,  late  seventeenth  century, 
109,  115 

Styles  (members  of  panelling),  33,  97 
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“ Sunray  ” clock,  58 
Switch  plate,  121,  134,  135 

Table — 

Dining-room,  112 
Gate-leg,  105 
Tallboy,  105 
Tapestry,  105,  112 
Taps,  67,  122 
Telephone,  surround,  131 
Thorp,  Joseph,  quoted,  19,  69 
“ Through  the  Looking  Glass,”  127 
Tiles,  121,  132 
Dutch,  121, 

Tiloleum,  103 
Tonks,  shelf  strips,  42 
Torus  moulding,  23 
Towel  rail,  glass,  122 
Transome,  83 
Treads  (of  staircase),  109 
“ Treasure  Island,”  127 
Tudor,  22,  26,  76 
Fireplaces,  56 
Influence  on  fireplaces,  50 

Upholstery,  97,  103,  104 

Valance,  86 
Bed,  101 
Board,  88 

Varnish,  98,  110,  121,  124,  127,  128, 
131,  132,  133 
Venetian  blind,  89 
Lantern,  111 
Victorian — 

Mantels,  57 
Period,  19 
Work,  60 

Wall  lights,  38,  39,  128,  136 
Wallpaper,  92,  97 
Borders,  97,  114 
Canvas,  116 
Chinese,  98,  118,  119 
Chintz,  119 


Wallpaper — 

Kitchen,  133 
Morris,  17 

Varnished,  121,  124,  131 
Wall  treatment,  34,  36,  41,  47,  91, 
92,  97,  98,  99,  113,  114,  115, 
116,  117,  126 
Bathroom,  121,  124 
Beamed,  107 
Bedroom,  101,  119 
Hall,  107,  108 
Kitchen,  132 
Nursery,  126,  127 
Office,  130 
Wardrobe,  42,  100 
Fitted,  44, 

“ Water  Babies,”  83,  127 
Wells,  H.  G.,  referred  to,  127 
William  and  Mary  period,  36 
Willow  pattern  china,  77 
Window,  79 
Architrave,  88,  99 
Bar,  85 
Bathroom,  84 
Draperies,  86,  87 
Fastenings,  85 
Frames,  124 
Glazing,  81 
Kitchen,  133 
Metal  framed,  85,  131 
Mullioned,  115 
Panes,  83,  84,  85,  107,  115 
Sash,  80,  82,  83 
Seat,  136 

Square-headed,  107 
Treatment,  80,  83 

“Works  of  Man,  The,”  by  Lisle 
March  Phillipps,  quoted,  142 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  35,  58,  71 
“ Wren  ” period,  36 
“ Wrong  Box,  The,”  by  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  quoted,  130 

“Young  Visiters,  The,”  quoted 
125  - ’ 
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SIMPLE  FURNISHING  AND  ARRANGEMENT.  By 

Helen  and  John  Gloag.  Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Warne  and  A.  B. 
Read,  and  from  Photographs.  22  Half-tone  Plates  and  30  Line 
Illustrations.  10s.  net. 

“ The  authors  point  the  way  to  an  understanding  and  careful  selection  of  the 
modern  and  the  antique.  The  illustrations  give  the  book  added  value.  Those  who 
covet  the  really  nice  thing  in  the  home  may  learn  here  how  it  can  be  done.” — 

Evening  Standard. 

"A  useful  and  delightful  handbook.  Supplies  adequately  and  skilfully  a real 
public  need.” — Bookman. 

“ Discussed  with  good  sense  and  discrimination  and  appositely  illustrated.  It 
should  be  found  very  valuable  by  a great  number  of  people.  A really  useful 
work.” — Manchester  Guardian. 
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THE  ARMFIELDS’  ANIMAL  BOOK.  By  Constance 
Smedley  Arm  field.  With  8 Coloured  Drawings  by1  Maxwell 

Arm fi eld.  8s.  (id.  net. 

THREE  NAUGHTY  CHILDREN.  By  Orlo  Williams. 

Pictures  by  J.  II.  Monsell.  7s.  6d.  net. 

PRINCE  AND  ROVER  OF  CLOVERFIELD  FARM. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Helen  Fuller  Orton.  5s.  net. 

PICTURE  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN.  Written  and  Illus- 
trated by  I.  Eberle.  5s.  net. 

PIERROT  AND  HARLEQUIN.  By  Plumereau.  Illustrations 
in  four  Colours.  2s.  6d.  net. 
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JANE  AND  HERSELF. 

By  Joyce  Cobb. 

KNIGHTON. 

By  Guy  Rawlence. 

LOBSTER  SALAD. 

By  Lynn  Doyle. 


TESTAMENT. 

By  G.  P.  Robinson. 

FLOWER  OF  ASIA. 

By  Gilbert  Collins. 

BODIES  AND  SOULS. 

By  Sham'  Desmond. 
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